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The Direct Source of Wyatt’s Epigram: 
In Dowtfull Brest... 


by JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 


BY RY reader of Wyatt’s poems will, lamsure, have no difficulty 
in recalling the epigram, In dowe#full brest..., which he himself 
furnished with the caption: ‘Of the mother that eat her childe at the 
siege of Jerusalem’. I quote from the Egerton manuscript version as 
given by Kenneth Muir, the latest editor of his verse, in Collected 
Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), p. 61. 
In dowtfull brest, whilst moderly pitie 
With furyous famyn stondith at debate, 
Sayth thebrew moder: O child vnhappye, 
Retorne thi blowd where thow hadst milk of late. 
Yeld me those lymns that I made unto thi, 
And entre there where thou wert generate, 


For of on body agaynst all nature 
to a nothr must I mak sepulture. 


The only source for the composition which I have seen noted thus 
far in various editions of Wyatt’s poems is the story told by Flavius 
Josephus in his The Jewish War, Bk. vi. In H. St. J. Thakerary’s trans- 
lation the part that is most closely related to it runs as follows: 
= Seizing her child, an infant at the breast, ‘Poor babe,’ she cried, ‘amidst war, fam- 
ine, and sedition, to what end should I preserve thee? With the Romans slavery awaits 
us, should we live till they come; but famine is forestalling slavery, and more cruel 
than both are the rebels. Come, be thou food for me, to the rebels an avenging fury, 
and to the world a tale such as alone is wanting to the calamities of the Jews.’ With 
these words she slew her son, and then, having roasted the body and devoured half of 
it, she covered and stored the remainder. 

Josephus, m, The Jewish War. Books 1v—vm (London, 1908), 437. 
In accepting the Josephus account as the immediate model of our 
poet, Miss Foxwell, in The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (London, 1913), 
p. 69, offers the conjecture that the octave was written in Spain in 
1537 after a conversation between Wyatt and the great Diego Hurta- 
do de Mendoza, from whose manuscripts the first complete edition 
of the works of the Hebrew writer was printed. This conversation, 
she further surmises, led the Englishman to a perusal of Josephus and 
‘he, carried away by his excessive zeal for striking situations, immor- 
talized the singularly gruesome incident in an epigram.’ However, 
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the following Italian epigram, which I have found in Manuscript 
4117, fol. 227% of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, demonstrates | 
that neither Miss Foxwell nor others have been aware of the existence 
of the intermediary version that was used by Wyatt as his direct 
source. 


Mentre nel duro petto e dispietato 
Vira, la fame et il furor combatte, 
disse la madre hebrea, figliuol mal nato, 
ritorna il sangue dove suggesti il latte. 
Queste membra mi torna, che io te ho ho dato, Ai 
si come da me fur fatte sian disfatte; a 
che rompendo ogni legge di natura 
fard del corpo al corpo sepoltura. 


As can readily be observed, except for the license taken in the sixth 
verse, the Wyatt poem is a virtually literal (but not overly elegant)” 
translation of the oftava just cited. 

Unfortunately, the ascription of the Italian piece to Leone Ebreo! 
in the Biblioteca Nacional manuscript is extremely questionable. It 
does not appear in the Dialoghi d’ Amore. Nor is it among the Renais- - 
sance philosopher’s poems, all of which are in Hebrew. As to the date 
of its composition, it might be set before 1527 if we may assume that’ 
Wyatt first had access to it during his Italian sojourn. | 

I believe that it is quite likely that a number of versions of the Jod 
sephus story, some of them versified, were in circulation during the > 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (ifnot earlier), one of which may have : 
served our anonymous author as his model. Its diffusion may well! 
have been stimulated by a tercet in the Divine Comedy: Purgatory, , 
XXIII, 28-30. 


Io dicea fra me stesso pensando: Ecco 
La gente che perdé Jerusalemme 
Quando Maria nel figlio dié di becco! 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Curiously, in referring to the Wyatt epigram in note 80, p. 228, of his La Poesia dii 
Sir Thomas Wyatt (Florence, 1952), Prof. Sergio Baldi writes, ‘Cfr. Leone Ebreo, The? 
Wars of the Jews, v1, m1, 4, in Works, ed. Whiston, m (1825), 465-466.’ In calling his at-- 
tention to the fact that Josephus, not Leone Ebreo, is the real author of the Works, I al-- 
so asked him to explain how the name of the author of the Dialoghi d’ Amore came to ) 
be cited by him. He has answered that he does not recall. There is, however, scarcely / 
any doubt but that the use of the name is either a lapsus calami or a lapsus memoriae. 
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A Forgotten Latin Eclogue 


by Ww. LEONARD GRANT 


() F ALL the forms of Latin hexameter verse cultivated during the 
European Renaissance none, perhaps, had so long and so vigor- 
ous a history as the bucolic eclogue or pastoral. From early in the 
fourteenth century to late in the eighteenth there was a constant 
stream of pastoral verse, some of it written by triflers, some by many 
of Europe’s foremost poets: it is enough to mention Milton’s Epitaph- 
ium Damonis. Most such poems were literary and derivative, some 
were attempts to develop a new class of pastoral, some were attempts 
) to put the pastoral form to entirely new uses. 
_ A common variety of eclogue! in Renaissance Latin literature is 
the pastoral lament? on the death of a friend or patron. We may in- 
stance that of Marco Girolamo Vida (1485-1566) on Pope Julius 11 
(d. 1513), that of Cinzio Giambattista Giraldi (1504-73) on Ludovi- 
cus Bonactiolus and Joannes Manardus (both doctors who had 
taught the poet), that of Giano Anisio (ca. 1475-ca. 1540) on Giovan- 
ni Pontano (14222-1503) of Naples, or Pontano’s on his wife Adriana 
Sassone (d. 1491). At the death of Cardinal Pietro Bembo (1470- 
1547) there appeared three such eclogues (all anonymous and all un- 
distinguished), later printed in the third volume (pp. 174-186) of the 
Basel (1567) edition of Bembo’s collected Latin works. The first two, 
‘entitled Meliboeus and Menalcas, are conventional shepherds’ idyls, 
and need not detain us; the third (Jolas: 122 hexameters on pp. 182- 
186) is of some historical interest, since it is in part an ecloga piscatoria 
in imitation of those of Giacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530) overlooked 
by the indefatigable W. P. Mustard in his discussion of the influence 
of the Neapolitan poet’s work.’ 

The earliest imitation of the piscatories cited by Mustard is a pasto- 
ral lament of Basilio Zanchi (601-58) over the death (1529) of Bal- 


1 On the various forms of Latin eclogue evolved during the Renaissance v. Phoenix 


1x (1955), p. 19 and n. §. 
2 Of course the formal elegy and elegiac or hexameter epicedion also appeared in 
vast numbers; an example is Cinzio Giraldi’s first Latin poem, 237 florid hexameters 


stiff with classical allusion. 
3 W. P. Mustard, The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro (Baltimore, 1914), In- 


trod., pp. 26-53. 
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dassare Castiglione; but imitation of Sannazaro’s poems had begun as 
early as a quarter of a century before their actual date of publication 
(1526), for, as was shown in Philological Quarterly xx x11 (1954), 10- 
19, there is extant a semi-piscatory eclogue by Giano Anisio‘ which 
must have been composed no later than the spring of 1502. Since 


Anisio’s poem had also been overlooked by Mustard, it may be worth 


our while to go on to examine this further eclogue as well. 
The contents of the third anonymous poem follow a pattern famil- 


iar enough to anyone who has read through, for example, Oporinus’ 
Bucolicorum farrago (Basel, 1546). The poet describes (Il. 1-14) how a 
fisherman named Mopsus, who has caught nothing all day, turns in- 
disgust to rest in a seaside cave,® ‘ingratos cupiens requie lenire labor- 


es’ (9); as he does so, he realizes that the place is fairly ringing with 
the laments of a skilled young fisherman named Dorylas. Mopsus ap~ 


proaches him and asks (15-16) who or what has caused his friend’s 
grief. Dorylas replies (17-28) that Mopsus, too, must lament, for it is_ 
Tolas that has died: the water-nymphs have lamented his death, as | 


have the halcyons; Mopsus himself must join in the dirge. 


Here follows (29-90) a formal lament, put in the mouth of Mop-— 
sus, with the sort of recurrent refrain (“Nereides, nostras, oro, ingem= | 


inate querelas’: 40, 47, 54, 81) and conclusion (‘sistite, Nereides, nos- 


tros, iam sistite questus’: 90) which appear only now and then in clas-_ 


sical Greek and Latin poetry but are of constant recurrence in Renais- 
sance Latin verse. 
‘Who,’ cries Mopsus, ‘has taken you from us, Iolas, you who were 


our only hope? What use is it for me to have enjoyed a happy life if | 


now I must lose the one I love? Proteus and Neptune himself should 
lament, for by none were they revered more than by Iolas; Galatea,® 
too, should weep.’ 

Here Mopsus begins a recital of the circumstances of Iolas’ death: 
he has died far from his home and relatives, he who once (when no 


4 This is not an outstanding work of art by any means; but it is not a mere cento. 


5 Cf. Sann. Pisc. Ecl. ii, 1-2: ‘Lycon, a fisher-youth, with love distressed, / Ahollow © 


cave had sought, to ease his breast.’ 

§ Probably only a literary flourish intended to recall the title of Bembo’s seventh 
Latin poem (Vol. m, pp. 135-137). If Alessandro Ferrajoli is correct in assuming that 
Morosina, Bembo’s mistress, was the daughter of Antonio della Torre, the name can- 
not be taken as referring to her, for she died at Padua in 1513: v. G. Toffanin II Cinque- 
cento (Milan, 1950), pp. 87 and 101, n. 8. 
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longer in his first youth) had sung the nature? of the universe;8 Mop- 
sus concludes by bidding the crags and shores of northern Italy la- 
“ment, and prays the protecting deities of Lake Benaco® and Lake Sir- 
-mione to join his grief. 

Dorylas (91-99) praises his friend’s verses and begs him to contin- 
ue. But Mopsus refuses to renew sorrow (111-114); since verses can- 

not allay grief and since night is falling fast, they should gather up 
their equipment in hopes of better fishing by night (r15—122). 

In this poem the piscatory element is employed quite perfunctorily 
in the introduction and conclusion; Mopsus and Dorylas could have 
been Virgil’s shepherds, Fiera’s gardners, Leech’s vine-growers, 
-Mantuan’s laborers, or even Guarico’s rhetoricians for all the differ- 
ence it would have made in the central part of the poem, which is 
simply a patchwork of Ovid and Virgil. In such a poem as Sannaza- 
ro’s second piscatory, the atmosphere is consistent from the first line 
to the last; in the anonymous Jolas, there is not a word which sug- 
gests any special variety of eclogue between lines 29 and 114, except 

the quite mechanical references to the daughters of Nereus, to Prote- 
us, and to Neptune. But three sea-gods do not make a piscatory. 

All that concerns us here, then, is to examine the introduction and 
conclusion of the poem and determine how much is taken from San- 
nazaro; the simplest way to do this is to juxtapose lines from the incer- 
tus auctor and from Sannazaro: 

Tol. 1: rapidi: a favorite word with S.; cf. Pisc. Ecl. ii, 67; iv, 52; v, 38; 

Tol. 2: urebat lumine pontum; cf. ii, 86: perfudit lumine pontum; 

Toi. 4: trahens ad litora praedam; cf. iii, 69: traxisse ad litora praedas; 

Tol. 5: cymbamque reliqui; cf. v, 91: cymbamque reliquit; 

Tol. 6: humida retia, and nodosa lina; cf. ii, $2: nodosaque retia; 

Tol. 7: cistasque leves; cf. ii, 11: cistaeque leves in the same position of the verse; 

Tol. 8: vacuum iratus divertit in antrum; cf. ii, 2: vacuo fessus consederat antro; 

Tol. 10: rupes resonare querelis; cf. i, 5: complerent saxa querelis, where the situation, 
too, is the same; in Sannazaro Lycidas ‘marvels’ at the sound, as does Mopsus here; 

Tol. 13: for the position of pisces, preceded by a dactylic rhythm, cf. i, 93; ii, 6; iii, 


23; V, 35 and 104; ; 
Tol. 15: quem tristis ademptum/sic gemis? cf. iv, 81-82: quem luget ademptum/ Italia. 


The conclusion of the Iolas cannot be provided with quite such 


7 This, of course, is Virgilian; cf. the song of Silenus in Ecl. vi, 31-40. 
8 The various topics are listed with far less art, far less verbal dexterity than Sanna- 


zaro would have employed. ; 
9 Intended to recall the title of Bembo’s 17th Latin poem (Vol. m, pp. 157-163). 
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close parallels; but its rhythms are Sannazaro’s favorites, and the dic- 
tion, like his, is full of such terms as ‘fallaces escae’, ‘tecti hami’, ‘nas- 
sa’, ‘praeda’, and the like. This, combined with the parallels in the first 
sixteen lines, makes it clear enough that the incertus auctor either had 
Sannazaro’s poems before him as he composed or else had them by 
heart. 


All this adds up to a not very exciting poem; but it is at least prefer-_ 


able to one (No. 25) among the In Petri Bembi mortem diversorum Epi- 
taphia (Vol. 111, pp. 186-194): 


Adria, Castalides, Oenotria, Tuscia, Bembus, 
nobilis, unanimes, florida, culta, probus, 
undique, coniunctum, subito, velociter, eheu, 
oblue, complete, prome, profunde, obiit, 
litora, Parnassum, lamenta, fluenta, senectam, 

umida, laurigerum, grandia, larga, gravem, 
fluctibus, elogio, singultu, lumine, leto, 
luctisonis, maesto, triste, gemente, hilari.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


10 With this, compare Antony and Cleopatra m, ii, 17-19; Sidonius Apollinaris Car- 


mina li, 171-172; vii, 79-82; xv, 174-176; E. Diehl Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (Leipzig, 
1925), 0, 115, No. 149; Sidney’s An Excellent Sonnet of a Nimph, in England’s Helicon; 
Stewart of Baldynnis, quoted in M. M. Gray, Scottish Poetry from Barbour to James VI 
(London, 1935), p. 347; the same curiosity of arrangement appears in Spenser, and in 
many French, Italian, and Spanish poets of the Renaissance. 


A Renaissance Fragment in Iceland 


by TRYGGVI J. OLESON 


i 1413 King Ladislaus of Naples captured Rome, forcing Anti-— 


pope John xx111 (1410-15) to flee to Florence. Gregorovius de- 
scribes the sack of the Eternal City on this occasion as follows: 


Ladislaus meanwhile treated Rome with the arrogance of the conqueror. His troops 
sacked and set fire to houses; archives were destroyed; churches pillaged; sanctuaries 
insolently desecrated; drunken soldiers and their courtesans drank out of consecrated 
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golden chalices; the Cardinal of Bari was dragged to prison; the sacristy of S. Peter’s 
was emptied of its contents; horses were stabled in the sacred basilica. 


Creighton writes of the flight of the antipope and his followers: 


The horsemen of Ladislaus pursued the unhappy fugitives, whose age and luxurious 
habits made them unfit for a hasty flight in the mid heat of the summer. Many were 
plundered and ill-treated; even the Pope’s mercenaries took part in plundering instead 
of protecting them; many died on the way of thirst.? 


The last place we might expect to find a contemporary account of 
these events is in Iceland—‘insula maris in finibus mundi.’* Yet there 
is such an account in an annal, Nyji Annall,* written possibly in Skal- 
holt about 1430 (when it ends) and almost the sole surviving Icelan- 
dic historical work from the fifteenth century.® Under the year 1413 
we find in this annal the following: 


This year Brother Arni Olafsson went to the curia and found the pope in the great 
[city of] Florence, because he had been driven from Rome by the king of Naples and 
hundreds of Romans had been made prisoners of war; and it is a mark of this great 
warfare, that the king’s courtiers took the very nuns from the convents and all manner 
of women and maidens and lay with them in St. Peter’s church itself and stabled their 
horses there; at the same time they drank from chalices in alehouses. The heat of the 
sun was so great at the time when the pope was driven out that many died of thirst on 
their flight before they could reach Florence. In that city a bishop became mad with 
wine so that twelve men could scarcely restrain him. Brother Arni remained in that 
place from the feast of St. Peter [June 29] to the earlier feast of Mary [August 15].® 


The Brother Arni Olafsson mentioned in the above entry went 
from Norway to the papal curia in 1413 to obtain for himself the 
bishopric of Sk4lholt in Iceland. He was successful; John x x111 issued 
a letter on July 24, 1413, ordering the bishop of Liibeck to consecrate 


1F. Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome (London, 1906), v1, 628-629. 

2 M. Creighton, A History of the Papacy (London, 1907), 1, 284-285. 

3 Words of John xxmt in a letter of July 24, 1413. Diplomatarium Islandicum (Reyk- 
javik, 1906-13), VI, 23. 

4 Printed in Islenzkir anndlar 1400-1800 (Reykjavik, 1922-27), I, 8-27. 

5 [bid., p. 4. 

6 Ibid , p. 19: ‘Thetta 4r for brdédir Arni Olafsson ad curiam og fann pafann i miklu 
Flérenz, thvi hann var utdrifinn af Rém af konunginum af Neapoli, og hertekinn 
mérg hundrud af Rémverjum; og thad var til marks um thennan mikla hernad, ad 
kongsins hoffélk téku sjalfar klaustrafrurnar og allra handa kvinnur og meyjar, og 
légdust med theim inn { sjalfri Peturskirkju og stélludu thar hesta sina; hér med druk- 
ku their af kaleikum { 6lbidum. Var tha svo mikill sdlarhiti, er pafinn var ut rymdur, 
ad margt félk deydi af thorsta { fléttanum, 4dur their komu til Florenz. Thar {stadnum 
vard biskup einn galinn af vini, svo xij menn gatu varla bundid. Var Arni brédir thar 
{ stadnum fra Pétursmessu til Marfumessu fyrri.’ 
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Arni co-adjutor bishop of SkAlholt because the present incumbent, 
Bishop Jén, had leprosy and was unable to fulfill his duties.” Bishop 
Jén must, however, have died in 1413, for Arni was consecrated bish- 
op of Skalholt on October 10, 1413, in Liibeck.* He reached his see 
early in 1415° and remained in Iceland until 1419. He then went 
abroad and never returned to Iceland, dying about 1425.1° | 

There can be no doubt that the author of Nyji Annall received his i 
information about the sack of Rome and the flight of the antipope in | 
1413 either directly or indirectly from Bishop Arni. In a very fine 
study! of the meager information we have concerning this bishop, — 
Olafur Larusson has shown that this and other material in the annal | 
stems from him. Bishop Arni had seen much during his years in Nor-_ 
way, his southern pilgrimage in 1405, and his visit to Florence in 1413. _ 
He seems to have been a man who enjoyed good company, feasting, © 
and talk. As the fine silver cup, Gestumblidur (Charmer of Guests),?? 
which Bishop Arni ordered made in 1417, passed from lip to lip on | 
festive occasions in Skalholt, the bishop no doubt told many more 
stories than the few so tantalizingly related in Nyji Anndll, about the — 
southern lands he had seen in his travels before coming to his Icelan-~ 
dic church, “exigua . . . et in partibus remotis inter gentes quasi bar- 
baras. 


‘| 
=| 
4 | 
| 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA | 


? Dipl. Isl., vit, 22-24. He is called in this letter ‘canonicus regularis beati Augustini’. 

8 Ibid., m1, 751. 

9 Isl. anndlar, 1, 20. 

10 [bid., p. 22; Dipl. Isl., va, 26. 

11 Olafur Larusson, ‘Arni biskup Olafsson’, Skirnir, cxxm (1948), 67-99. 

12 [sl. anndlar, 1, 21; Skirnir, cKxu, 67, 93. 

18 Words of Pope Martin v (1417-31) in a letter March 6, 1426, appointing Jon 
Gerreksson to ‘ecclesie Schallocensi uacanti per obitum Arnerij vltimi episcopi’ (Dipl. 
Isl., vi, 26). 
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Desportes and the Civil Wars 


by VICTOR E. GRAHAM 


HE secular poetry of Philippe Desportes (1546-1606) is most 
often characterized as précieux. One may wish to distinguish be- 
tween préciosité as an historical phenomenon and précieux as a recur- 
ring literary tendency, and one may quarrel about the exact defini- 
tion of the term, but when examples are needed none are any better 
than those chosen from the works of Desportes.! This no one would 
deny, but when the extreme view is taken that Desportes is nothing 
but an insincere and clever versifier who crassly imitates Italian mod- 
els and hawks his wares to the highest bidder, then one must protest. 
If his poetry is only précieux and designed primarily for the edifica- 
tion of the degenerate court of the Valois, how is it that his works ran 
to more than thirty-five editions in his own lifetime, editions pub- 
lished in centers as widely separated as Rouen, Lyon, Paris, Antwerp, 
-and Avignon? And why did so many of his contemporaries and even 
later poets publicly pay tribute to his genius? 

Few critics nowadays would be willing to agree with the second 
half of André Gide’s statement that ‘La gloire de Desportes fut, de 
son temps, presque égale a celle de Ronsard, mais suivie d’un presque 
aussi injuste oubli’,? but it is becoming more and more clear that the 
time has come to reassess the poetic production of Desportes along 
with that of the other poets of the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and to acknowledge his merits without condemning him in toto. 

In his comprehensive and generally admirable study of French po- 
etry from 1560 to 1630, Professor Raymond Lebégue comes near to 
subscribing to the extreme view of Desportes epitomized above.‘ He 
says that he is ‘un habile arriviste, souple, complaisant, qui évite les 

1 See Odette de Mourgues, Metaphysical, Baroque and Précieux Poetry (Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1953), Chapter vm, passim; and René Bray, La Préciosité et les Préci- 
eux, de Thibaut de Champagne a Jean Giraudoux (Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 1948), 
Chapter v, ‘Desportes empereur de précieux’. 

2 André Gide, Anthologie de la poésie francaise (Paris: Gallimard, 1949), p. XXv. 


3 For recent judicious praise of Desportes, compare also the brief comments of Ber- 
nard Weinberg, French Poetry of the Renaissance (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1954), pp. 157-158. ‘ i 
4 Raymond Lebégue, La Poésie frangaise de 1560 a 1630 (Paris: Société d’ Edition d’en- 
seignement Supérieur, 1951), Chapter Ix, “Les Prédécesseurs de Malherbe: Desportes’. 
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grands sujets et les idées élevées’ (p. 155), that his works ‘n’étaient pas 
plus originales que sincéres’ (p. 157) and that ‘sa poésie est amorale, et 
ne refléte jamais les graves préoccupations de I’époque’ (p. 159). 

No one would deny that there is some truth in these criticisms. The 
poetry of Desportes never rises to the heights or probes the depths 


that we find in Ronsard, for example. His plagiarisms have been ex- — 


posed by Vianey, L. E. Kastner, Alice Cameron, and others.’ Often 
he may be merely following a literary fashion, but it is certainly going 


too far to say that his poetry is amoral ‘et ne refléte jamais les graves — 


préoccupations de l’époque’. 


Professor Lebégue reproaches Desportes for the flippant way he — 


refers to the Civil Wars in his works. He says that: 


. .. dans les Amours de Diane, il y a seulement trois allusions 4 nos guerres civiles: ‘l’a- 
mour quime persecute est aussi fourbe et dangereuse que les rebelles,’ ‘la guerre civile a 


enfin cessé, mais la paix n’existe pas dans mon coeur,’ ‘puissent les bandes huguenotes — 


capturer la femme qui a volé mon coeur.’ Voila tout ce que lui inspirent nos malheurs 
nationaux: des comparaisons avec l’amour qu’il affecte d’approuver. Que, 4 un pareil 
moment, la Cours des Valois ait raffolé de ces fadaises et de ce bel-esprit, cela prouve 
une grande corruption du coeur et de l’intelligence.§ 


Here again, he is unnecessarily severe on Desportes, since he first — 
limits his remarks to the Amours de Diane (less than one-fifth of the — 


poet’s total secular poetry) but then appears to generalize about his 
whole production. He thus leaves out of consideration at least five 


other references to the Civil Wars which do not appear in the Amours 


de Diane and which do not altogether support his thesis. 

As a matter of fact, the three examples quoted are not all to be 
found in the standard available edition of Desportes’s works.’ The 
first one occurs in the Chanson “L’amour qui loge en ma poitrine’ but 
only in editions prior to 1600; after that, it is suppressed by the poet.’ 


5 For a detailed list, see Jacques Levend, Un Poéte de cour du temps des derniers Valois, 
Philippes Desportes (1546-1606) (Paris: Droz, 1936), p. 177, n. 6. 

6 Lebégue, p. 160. The italics are mine. 

7 Philippe Desportes, Oeuvres, edited by Alfred Michiels (Paris: Adolphe Delahays, 


1858). All references are to this edition (which gives only the text of 1607) unless oth- 


erwise noted. 
8 Ibid., p. $9, ll. 22-36 of the poem in its original form. 
Chanson (1573) 
L’amour qui loge en ma poitrine, 
Qui mes sens divise et mutine, 
Et bande mon cueur contre moy: 
Le traistre est de l’intelligence 
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The second is to be found in the Chanson ‘La terre, nagueres glacée’, 
and it undergoes numerous modifications in editions subsequent to 


5 De ceux qui revoltent la France, 
Ennemis de leur jeune Roy. 
Comme eux il est grand en cautelle, 
Il dresse une guerre immortelle 
A moy qui l’ay si bien receu, 
10 Et d’une couverte feintise, 
Toutes ses facons il deguise: 
C’est ainsi comme il m’a deceu. 
Il m’a faict changer de pensée, 
Jay ma foy premiere laissée, 
15 Et la loy des bons péres vieux: 
Or pour toute deité sainte 
Jadore en honneur et en crainte, 
La belle clarté de vos yeux. 
Les mutins sacagent les villes, 
20 Et par leurs discordes civilles 
Comblent tout de sang et de feu: 
Et ce Dieu de mauvais courage, 
Ma riche liberté sacage, 
Et brulle mon cueur peu 4a peu. 
25 Comme il luy plaist il me transporte, 
Et me rend émeu de la sorte 
De ces gens, qui trop follement, 
Enyvrez d’une erreur nouvelle, 
Ne craignent point la mort cruelle, 
30 Ny le plus rigoureux tourment. 
Comme eux je suis troublé de rage: 
Comme eux je cause mon dommage, 
Pour plaire 4 mon affection: 
Comme eux mon mal mesme j’ordonne: 
35 Et pour vous je me passionne, 
Comme eux pour leur religion. 
L’un d’eux des honneurs se propose: 
L’un des biens, l’autre plus grand chose. 
L’autre un paradis bien-heureux, 
40 Les biens, les honneurs, et l’empire: 
Et le paradis ou j’aspire, 
C’est d’estre tousjours amoureux. 
3 les fait bander (1600) 8 travaillant de (1600) 9 Mon coeur qui I’a (1600) 
10 modeste (1600) 11 Ses cruels projets (1600) 19 surprennent (1600) 22-36 
replaced in 1600 by these lines 
Et lui, me prenant 4 l’emblée, 
De maux 4 mon ame comblée, 
Et me fait mourir peu a peu. 
33 mon opinion (1576-1593). 
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1573.° The third example occurs in the Chanson ‘Las! en vous esloig- 
nant ma dame’! and here, in all fairness to Desportes, it must be 
pointed out that the poet was being facetious. After all, there was 
nothing sacrosanct about the Civil Wars as a source of poetic inspira- 
tion in love poetry in the sixteenth century. 

Of course it is very easy to make imagery of the kind quoted sound 
extremely insensitive when it is summarized unsympathetically. 
Take the second example, for instance. Desportes has said: 


La France en deux pars divisée, 
De guerres naguere embrasée, 
75 Sent or le doux fruict d’une paix: 
Mais, las! nul fruict je n’en rapporte, 
Car la guerre est tousjours plus forte 
Entre mes pensers que jamais?! 


Is this so objectionable? It is not in the best taste perhaps, but one — 


could cite far more exaggerated examples in other poets of the same 
period. Take Sponde, for instance, comparing the struggle in his soul 
between reason and the baser senses to a civil war.'? Or D’Aubigné 


comparing the mental torture of his love to the pitiful and gruesome - 


agony of a soldier wounded in the Civil Wars and dying by slow de- 
grees.'* Pierre de Brach has over twenty poems on similar themes," 
and all of them are much cruder and more vulgar than Desportes’s 
references. But at any rate it is surely going a little too far to suggest 


that even with three such examples among the 145 sonnets and 30- 


odd other poems of the Amours de Diane the Valois court ‘ait raffolé 
de ces fadaises’! The attractions in Desportes’s poetry must have lain 
elsewhere. 

Let us turn for a few moments to the five examples which Professor 
Lebégue does not consider. Two are to be found among the Elégies.¥ 


9 Ibid., p. 84, ll. 73-78. For variants see below. 10 Ibid., p. 95, ll. 7-24. 

1 Text of 1573. Variants are as follows: 73 partis (1600) 74 Sent enfin sa rage 
accoisée (1600) 75 Au doux leniment d’une paix (1600) 76 Las! pour quoy l’ay-je 
souhaitée (1600) 77s. la guerre est plus irritée (1600) 

12 Jean de Sponde, Poésies, ed. Alan Boase and Francois Ruchon. In the collection 
Les trésors de la littérature francaise (Genéve: Editions Pierre Cailler, 1949), p. 189. 

13 Agrippa D’Aubigné, Poésie. In the collection Ides et Calendes (Neuchatel: Henri 
Meseiller), p. 12. 

14 Pierre de Brach, Oeuvres poétiques, ed. R. Dezeimeris (Paris: A. Aubry, 1862), m1, 
123-137. 

15 Elégies, 1, 1, ll. 68-75, and Elégies1, 11, ll. 19-34. 
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The first one, in which Desportes originally compared his torment in 
love to that of dying martyrs was changed after 1587 to a comparison 
of the poet to the old Roman who gave up wife, children, and pos- 
sessions in order not to betray his faith.!® But let us look at the origi- 
nal text: 


On dict que les Martyrs courageux et fidelles, 
S’esjouissoyent, contans, en leurs peines cruelles: 
Celuy qui pour la Foy plus de maux supportoit 
Dessus ses compagnons la victoire emportoit, 

Se reclamoit heureux et chantoit au supplice, 
Pendant que l’on faisoit de son corps sacrifice. 

De moy j’en fais autant: car je meurs pour ma foy, 
Et me tiens bien-heureux du mal que je regoy. 


Desportes is talking about love, to be sure, but there is no levity here. 
It is possible that by martyrs he may have meant the early Christian 
martyrs rather than the Protestant martyrs. Perhaps this ambiguity 
was the reason for his revision of the text. But in any case there is here 
a ring of sincerity and a vigorous realism that show us a Desportes 
who is at least aware of the more tragic side of life. 

The second example is better. Here we have a hardened soldier 
who has safely withstood all the hazards of battle only to succumb to 
love’s wounds: 


Durant le tans piteux que la France embrasée 
Tournoit le fer contre elle en deux parts divisée 
Voyant en tant de lieux ses champs ensanglantez 
Du sang de ses enfans meurtris de tous costez, 
Voyant estinceler tant de luisantes armes, 
Les deux camps opposez, tant d’assauts, tant d’alarmes, 
Voyant mes compagnons mourir devant mes yeux, 
Esmaillans de leur sang un tombeau glorieux, 
Jattendois d’heure en heure une mort asseurée, 
Et voir de mille coups ma poitrine honorée; 

* * * 


Mais le ciel rigoureux me reserva la vie, 
Pour estre 4 mille morts aussi tost asservie, 
* X * 


Il me retira sauf de la civile flame, 
Pour me faire mourir par les yeux d’une Dame. 


One may deplore the anticlimax but it cannot be denied that the tone 
of the first part is completely serious. It reminds one more of D’Au- 


16 Inspired, no doubt, by Horace, Carmina mi, 5. 
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bigné or Ronsard than the commonly accepted idea of Desportes 
as ‘empereur du précieux’. 
The next two examples are not particularly startling. In the first 


one, a sonnet, Desportes briefly expresses the idea that the Civil War 


cannot bring him harm when he has been able to withstand the as- 
saults of the lady’s charms." The second, addressed to Mademoiselle 
de Surgéres, is the less well-known model for Ronsard’s “Comme on 
voit sur la branche au mois de mai la rose’.!8 Here Desportes takes the 


view that the lady’s beauty provides a little light in the darkness of 


the Civil War. 


Our final example, however, is quite unequivocal. There is no — 
comparison with love, no frivolity whatever to cause one to question — 


Desportes’s sincerity. The only qualifying remark that perhaps needs — 


to be made is that the poem is partly inspired by a similar sonnet by 
Guidiccioni addressed to Italy.!® But only the first quatrains of the | 


two poems are similar and Desportes’s sonnet is, if anything, more ~ 


emphatic than Guidiccioni’s. 


A la France?® 


Du sommeil qui te clost les yeux et la pensée, 
Sus reveille-toy, France, en ceste extremité! 
Voy le Ciel contre toy par toy-mesme irrité, 
Et regarde en pitié comme tu t’es blessée. 


C’est assez contre toy ta vengeance exercée, 
C’est assez en ton sang ton bras ensanglanté, 
Et quand ton coeur felon n’en seroit contenté, 
Pourtant de t’affoler tu dois estre lassée. 


Toy qui fus autrefois l’effroy de l’estranger, 
Or’tu es sa risée et sommise au danger, 

Tandis que dessus toy tu t’acharnes cruelle. 
Qu’il sorte pour domter ton coeur envenimé, 
Et fasse comme on voit un grand loup affamé, 
Qui de tout un troupeau separe la querelle. 


The conclusion is brutal but the situation calls for desperate measures. 


It would be a mistake to suggest that Desportes often treats this 


17 Diverses Amours, xu. Op. cit., p. 377. 

18 Tbid., p. 420. 

19 Guidiccioni ‘Dal pigro, e grave sonno, ove sepolta’, p. 325 in I Fiori delle Rime 
de’ Poeti illustri, nuovamente raccolti et ordinati da Girolamo Ruscelli (Venice: Giovan Bat- 
tista et Melchior Sessa fratelli, 1558). 

20 Op. cit , p. 470. 
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kind of subject. His principal theme is admittedly love, and one can 
agree with Professor Lebégue that: “Chez Desportes, la conception de 
la poésie amoureuse est étriquée, et donne une impression de monoton- 
ie.’*! But perhaps the success of his poetry in his own time is partly to 
be accounted for by this very fact. One might regard it as a sort of es- 
cape literature in times of great trouble, as the yearning for the idyllic 
pursuit of youth after maid in a peaceful atmosphere unfettered by 
political and religious quarrels. At such times, monotony would be 


bliss. 


Desportes is, technically, a skilful and conscientious versifier and 
part of his charm is that he manipulates all the tried-and-true formulae 
with greater skill than his contemporaries. Professor Lebégue does 
full justice to this side of his talents.?? Desportes excels in mediocrity, 
if you like. He tries to avoid the scurrilous, the controversial, and the 


mentally distressing. He tries to escape from the upsetting reality of 


the Civil Wars, as did his readers. The above examples, however, pro- 
vide ample evidence that he was not always able to do so and that 
there is more to Desportes than just précieux love poetry. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


21 Lebégue, p. 161. 
22 Lebégue, pp. 164-166. 


Reviews 


J. W. Lever. The Elizabethan Love Sonnet. London: Methuen and 
Company, 1956. 277 pp. 25s. 

A new consideration and critical estimate of the Elizabethan sonnet 
sequences has been long overdue. After Miss Janet Scott established in 


_ 1929 the matter of indebtedness to foreign sources in her Les sonnets 


élisabéthains, various studies of individual poets, especially Sidney and 


Shakespeare, have appeared. But, for the group as a whole, nothing 


of a critical nature has hitherto been published of comparable value to 
the Elizabethan Love Sonnets, by Professor J. W. Lever, of University 


College, Khartoum. Professor Lever’s chief concern is to approach 
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English sequences in the light of their Petrarchan heritage, and to 
show the changes made by the English sonneteers in the Italian con- 
ception of love. He considers the sequences solely on their merits as 
lyric poetry, giving no consideration to identification of personalities 
or to dates of composition except by implication when noting paral- 
lel passages between Shakespeare’s plays and his sonnets. The English 
sonneteers he considers to be most characteristic when they differ 
most from their Italian prototypes, and to be most successful when 
they extend the conventional sonnet themes to include references to 
contemporary events. 


| 
' 


The excellent chapter on the Petrarchan sonnet recalls how Pe- i 


trarch had fused the images and attitudes of the Provengal poets with 
the conception of the Tuscans, such as Dante and Guinicelli, of the 
beauty of the lady as the ‘earthly symbol of transcendent beauty and 
ideal love’, of woman as a mystic symbol by which a rapport was 


reached ‘between nature and the human spirit’. With this Italian con- 


ception of the joy of sensuous love the Anglo-Saxon temperament 
had little in common; such themes had usually been given a pessimis- 


tic or moralizing note by the earlier English lyric poets. There is sad- _ 


ness in the sonnets of Petrarch—of unrequited love, of absence, of 


separation by death. But there is none of the inner crisis, of the moral 
dilemma or sense of guilt, of English poets such as Sidney or Shake- 
speare. The Tudor poets had therefore not only to adapt the metrical 
pattern of the Italian sonnet to the rhythms of their own language, 
but also the Italian conception of love to a national and traditional 
outlook quite different from that of their sources. 

Lever’s appreciation of Wyatt as a true poet, not merely as a tech- 
nician, will gratify those who cannot accept Tillyard’s judgment that 
his reputation as a poet would have been better had he not imported 
the sonnet form, the class of poems doing least credit to his poetical 
powers. Wyatt's historical significance is indicated by showing how 
he adapted his sources even in his early imitations: he used couplet 
endings not present in his originals, and always rare in Italian sonnets, 
thereby ending his sonnets on a ‘logical note’. This change altered the 
balance of the sestet and the spirit of the sonnet. When he turned from 
the Italian metrical form to Chaucer’s decasyllabic line, he laid the 
foundation of a new verse-form of three quatrains and a couplet. In 
content, his work shows a view of life almost antithetical to that of 
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Petrarch, and he owes nothing to Italian subjects in his later sonnets 
such as ‘Farewell Love’ and those dealing with such personal matters 
as the fall of his patron Cromwell and his own terms of imprison- 
ment. Surrey was also most successful after he abandoned themes of 
romantic love; his sonnets are best when used for satire, eulogy, aph- 
orism, and invective. They often border on ‘descriptive or narrative 
verse paragraphs’; he gave the English sonnet a flexibility useful to 
later poets. 

Lever’s chapter on Sidney is, in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
most judicious appraisal yet made of Astrophel and Stella. In the mat- 
ter of the Renaissance doctrine of imitation, Lever shows how he 
achieved great originality even in his imitations. A detailed compari- 
son of three sonnets with their basic sources in Petrarch, Pontano, and 
Propertius and Chariteo shows the freedom with which these are 
used, yet the primary theme is expressed ‘in and through the conven- 
tion of his medium’. The entire sequence is characterized by what he 
calls this interaction of conventionalized experience and an intensely 
personal response. Sidney’s break with the Italian attitude toward 
love came because his inward peace as a Protestant was seriously af- 
fected by his infatuation; his inner conflict gave rise to an acute moral 
dilemma. The final sublimation of spiritual love over the ‘corrosive 
effects’ of earthly love, as shown in “Thou blind mans mark’ and 
‘Leave me 0 love’, is thereby given its due nobility. Sidney’s more 
serious sonnets reflect his many-sided personality as literary artist, di- 
plomat, humanist, and Christian. His range and flexibility of diction, 
his use of imagery, and his technical skill are admirably presented. 

The Amoretti, Lever believes, has an inherent difficulty for the 
modern reader because of Spenser’s refusal to follow either the tech- 
nical pattern of the sonnet or the conventional approaches to its sub- 
ject-matter. Lever gives considerable help in reading this most enig- 

matical of all the sequences by separating from the main series eight- 
een sonnets so contradictory in tone and content to the main series 
that he believes their presence here can result only from an unsuccess- 
ful attempt of the poet to fuse two disparate groups. The main se- 
quence gains from Lever’s relating it to the development of the Faerie 
Queene, to sources in Desportes, Tasso, and, above all, to the discourse 
of Bembo at the end of the fourth book of Castiglione’s Courtier. 
Spenser’s break with the Italian tradition came from substituting for 
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it a new theme: ‘the triumph of virtuous courtship in betrothal and _ 


holy matrimony’. 


Of the later sonneteers of the era, Lever takes account of fewer than — 


one could wish. Qualified approval only is given Constable, Fletcher, 
and Barnes; to Daniel and Drayton, he gives brief but just estimates. 


Daniel’s lyric beauty and technical skill are recognized; his failure | 
came from his not widening the scope of his sequence to admit any of | 


the contemporary restless spirit. His sequence, ‘a sustained elegiac la- 
ment for the passing of youth and beauty’, contained too much pa- 


thos to sum up the Elizabethan attitude toward experience. Drayton, : 
on the other hand, with far less genuine poetic talent, yet achieved a — 
greater versatility by his use of themes from daily social life and con-_ 


temporary events. He and Daniel represent the sharpest of contrasts, 
yet each helped prepare the way for Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare’s break with the Italian pattern resulted from his sub- 


stitution for the Petrarchan theme of courtship that of friendship for © 


the patron-poet, with a ‘kind of sub-plot’ of a mistress who breaks all 
the sonnet conventions of beauty and virtue. Our main guide to the 


sonnets, Lever believes, is the poet’s development as a dramatist, es-. 


pecially of the plays of the middle period, which deal with the dual 


vision of the ‘postulates of order and hierarchy and the unmistakable _| 


evidence of conflict and transformation’. His negative vision is summed 
up in terms of Ovid’s symbol of Time as the Conqueror or Devour- 
er. The conventional romance sequence could treat such themes only 
incidentally, whereas sonnets to the friend and to such a mistress 
could include the ‘negative aspects of erotic experience, where sensu- 
al desire and intellectual scepticism combined to induce a psychic dis- 
integration such as no sonnet sequence—not even Sidney’s—could 
describe’. Shakespeare’s break with the traditional pattern also al- 
lowed him to treat more fully than Daniel the theme of mutability. 
The sonnets are considered as being dramatic, not only in analogies of 
subject matter and images from the plays, but by what he calls a thor- 


ough permeation of the sonnet-form with dramatic concepts. Some | 


sonnets are held to be dramatic monologues, with realistic imagery 
taking the place of action and dialogue. 


Lever’s approach to Shakespeare postulates a rearrangement of the 


numberings of the sonnets in the Quarto edition. His basis is that of 


analogy of scenes in a drama, each group based on some well-defined 
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theme or situation, each in turn part of a composite sequence. These 
are not in a steady progression; the themes are parted by intervals of 
time or modification of outlook. He does not attempt to place all the 

-sonnets—and thereby leaves the reader with a problem. By a rough 
computation, about one-third of the sonnets are not accounted for at 
all in his ordering, with no indication as to where they might come. 
Response to any renumbering of the familiar order of the Quarto is 
always a purely individual one; this order is provocative and persua- 
sive. But any lingering doubts as to its authenticity cannot affect the 
validity of the remarkably penetrating analyses of the individual son- 
nets, read in any order whatever. Perhaps the sceptic may consider 
the most doubtful placement that of the group called The Immortali- 
zation as the last of the series, with No. Lv of the Quarto, ‘Nor mar- 
ble nor gilded monuments’, as the logical end of the entire sequence. 
Nor does Lever give the reader much help in following his order in 
that he drew up no such table of it as had Professor Tucker Brooke in 
setting forth his convictions. 

The sonnets are divided into two groups—The Mistress, and The 
Friend, this with six subdivisions. He first disposes of The Mistress 
group—as had Professor Hubler in his The Sense of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets. From the lighter eulogies Lever comes to the conceits of the 
Will group, then to those of ‘remorse and atonement which seeru 
the only possible ending to the group’. In the ones to The Friend, the 
influence of Ovid is stressed, especially his concept of Time as the 
Conqueror. The first division, The Invitation to Marry, needing little 
rearrangement, is given new meaning by Lever’s showing parallels 
with the epistle De Conscribendis of Erasmus, available in Wilson’s 
Arte of Rhetorike. The next, The Poet in Absence, has considerable re- 
arrangement; the third, The Poet’s Fault, seems the most persuasive 
part of the renumbering. The sonnets on The Poet and His Rivals, 
with little change in order, are given a good parallel with Richard II, 
with Gaunt typifying the old order, and the ‘modish young courti- 
ers’ the fashionable rival poets. The grouping called The Poet’s Error 
gives parallels with IJ Henry IV, with The Poet’s ‘acting Falstaff to 
the regenerate Prince’. The last group, The Immortalization, is shown 
to be based on Ovid, especially the last book of the Metamorphoses. 

Lever’s final chapter brings us back to the Petrarchan sequence and 
to a final assessment of the changes made in it by the English poets 
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before the form disappeared in the seventeenth century. Donne’s _ 
Holy Sonnets already showed a ‘shift to a world of private ideas and _ 
sensations’; Herbert and others turned to religious lyrics. Metaphysi- _ 
cal poetry came to mark ‘the first stage in the separation of individu- 
ality from tradition, which spelt the end of the Renaissance culture 
and the kind of writing with which this break has been concerned’. 
The English sonneteers transformed the inherited Petrarchan pattern _ 
by a different national heritage, spiritual allegiance, and personal out- 
look. The minor sonneteers failed because they found no central | 
theme to replace the obsolete conventions of Petrarchan love, or by. 
which they could clarify the vision of the age. These changes, he be-- 
lieves, make Shakespeare’s sequence as Anglo-Saxon in spirit as Beo- 

wulf, or the Wanderer mourning his lost lord. Professor Lever is to 
be congratulated upon his invaluable study. 
HUNTER COLLEGE Lisle Cecil John 


Wilbur Samuel Howell. Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. [x] +411 pp. $6.00. 
This is an invaluable and long-needed contribution concerned with. 
the period when the humanist experience, with its new emphasis on 
rhetoric and semi-rhetorical logics, had forced readjustments in the | 
crucial logic-rhetoric dyad which forms a hard and distinctive core of | 
the Western European intellectual and educational tradition. The 
work stabilizes points of reference in an extremely complicated mass 
of material, particularly with regard to rhetoric. Here the author 
traces circumstantially the sequence in which ‘traditional’ rhetoric | 
(existing in three patterns, Ciceronian, stylistic, and formulary) is re- | 
placed in England by Ramist rhetoric, with its complementary logic | 
or dialectic, Ramist rhetoric in turn by the semi-Ramist Systematic 
(German) and Neo-Ciceronian rhetorics, with their complementary 
logics, until finally under the influence of Descartes and the Port- 

Royalists, and later of Lamy, Hobbes, and Glanville, a new orienta- 
tion is effected and rhetoric becomes generally more committed to _ 
‘plain’ persuasion while logic, hitherto in the central textbook tradi- 
tion an art of discourse, emerges as an art of private inquiry, that is, as | 
an art of ‘thinking’. 

During the period to which he devotes himself Professor Howell 
treats, in addition to many British writers who air their views on the | 
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aims of logic or dialectic and of rhetoric, practically all known Brit- 
ish writers of logic and rhetoric textbooks—Wilson, Cox, Peacham, 
Seton, Lever, shoals of Ramists or semi-Ramists, Samuel Smith, 
Brerewood, Sanderson, and many more. Perhaps it is salutary for us 
all to note that even his scholarship and supreme care do not enable 
him to turn up all the editions of the authors he treats. There are, for 
example in the University of Illinois Library two London printings 
(1679 and 1680) of a ninth edition of Dugard’s Elementa rhetorices 
known to the present writer and a few others but seemingly so far 
unrecorded anywhere except in the University’s own library cata- 
logue. Undoubtedly many other such editions are hidden away else- 
where. But if we shall never succeed in finally running down all these 
items, Professor Howell certainly succeeds in locating and discussing 
almost all of them for his place and period. He also turns up much im- 
portant incidental material, such as information on memory devices 
and systems, which are intimately connected with the ‘topics’ or 
‘places’ of invention and hence with the various rhetorics and topical 
logics as well as, one might suggest, with the later development of 
associationist psychology and of literary theory derivative from this 
psychology. 

Representing as it does the product of a great deal of study of rhet- 
oric and logic in the English-speaking world done by Professor 
Howell and others (mostly Americans) over the past twenty years, 
the present work invites us to take stock of what we now know and 
to recall some of the things which need to be looked into to deepen 
our understanding of what has been fundamentally at stake in the de- 
velopments here traced. We have at present on the one hand a rather 
circumstantial knowledge of post-humanist logic and rhetoric en- 
joyed by a group of people who, like Professor Howell, are interested 
chiefly in literary and oratorical performance and who thus, even 
when treating logic, exhibit a predominantly rhetorical orientation. 
On the other hand, within the past ten years through the work of 
Boehner, Moody, Bochenski, Mullally, and others a new and de- 
tailed knowledge of medieval logic has been made available. Now 
humanist and post-humanist logic, to which rhetoric is inseparably 
and on the whole confusedly related, is avowedly defined in great 
part by its opposition to this medieval logic. One of the accusations 
against which Rudolph Agricola’s editor Phrissemius has to defend 
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him is that he wrote his Dialectical Invention as he did out of sheer per- 
versity—simply to be different from Peter of Spain. What we need, 
and so far do not have, is an account of the relationship between the 
logic and rhetoric which Professor Howell treats and this earlier logic 
against which it rebelled, and, included with this, an account of the 
effect on the whole orientation of the human mind when the highly 
quantified medieval logic, itself both a continuation of and a depar- 
ture from Aristotle’s predicational logic, is rejected for a logic orient- 
ed, often enough, around the topics or places. 


In effect, what is needed is a study of the moves whereby human- | | 


ists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries such as Rudolph Agricola 
(whom Professor Howell discusses occasionally) reoriented the high- 
ly quantified medieval logic stemming from the béte noire of Agrico- 
la and all the humanists, Peter of Spain (whom Professor Howell 
mentions only once and in passing), and from Peter’s myriads of epi- 
goni and commentators, such as Peter Tartaret. As late as around 
1600 figures such as Tartaret appear in the Cambridge University 
Parnassus plays as the whipping boys of post-humanist logic, the fa- | 
miliar symbols of what logic should not be. Until we see the logic _ | 
and rhetoric of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as both a reac- 
tion to and an outgrowth of Tartaret’s and Peter of Spain’s type of 
logic, we shall remain in the peculiar position of trying to explain a 
reaction—humanism—without having taken a look at what it avow- 
edly reacted against. This observation should not be taken as a plea 
for a greater familiarity with present-day scholasticism or neo-scho- 
lasticism. Medieval scholastic logic, a distinct advance over Aristotle’s 
logic akin to modern symbolic logic, is for the most part quite un- 
known to those who today profess scholastic or neo-scholastic philos- 
ophy, which, in so far as it connected with the medieval tradition di- 
rectly, is not taken from medieval scholastic logicians and philosophers 
but rather creamed off theologians, especially St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Furthermore, since the humanist experience was so intimately 
connected with the social and pedagogical situation, the story of rhet- 
oric and dialectic needs to be looked into in terms of pedagogical 
conditions, the age of pupils, the position of Latin in the total culture 
and the effects of this position on approaches to language. A complex 
cultural evolution had distorted many items in the curriculum be- 
yond recognition. Thus, as Marrou has shown, the traditional five 
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‘parts’ of Renaissance rhetoric were originally five steps constituting 
the whole of Greek formal education, conceived of as given in the 
vernacular with no reference to a foreign language. Little wonder 
Ramus wanted to reorganize these ‘parts’! Adjusting our perspective 
to the often surprising sixteenth-century actuality, we become aware 
that the rhetoric and logic treated in the present book are subjects 
which were purveyed to very young boys at what today would be 
the secondary-school or even elementary-school level—a tremen- 
dously important and neglected fact, for when the discipline (logic) 
which in medieval and Renaissance theory purportedly controls all 
others exists primarily as a subject taught to little boys, a curious 
torque is given to the very notion of knowledge itself. Here we need 
an investigation of the weird philosophical pretensions of this gram- 
mar-school logic (to use Professor T. W. Baldwin’s term) and of 
rhetoric, of the eerie involvement of these arts with the sophisticated 
axiomatic theory and theory of science derived from a long-drawn- 
out, mature speculation on the Analytics of Aristotle, and of the effect 
of all this on the human mind. The fascination with ‘method’ in the 
sixteenth and subsequent centuries has its roots here—not in any one 
or other isolated and formalized art but in a total pedagogico-intel- 
lectual situation. 

Professor Howell does not enter explicitly into these larger per- 
spectives, and for excellent reasons. One has to limit the field some- 
how. Professor Howell sets time limits, 1500 to 1700, which are con- 
venient, and a national limit, which is perhaps inevitable but still in 
several ways deceptive for the unwary.'First, there is hardly any na- 
tional background for logic before the Reformation. The prominent 
British logicians, such as Scotus’ pupils William of Ockham and 
Walter Burleigh, or, later, John Knox’s teacher John Mair or Major, 
operated commonly in England and in Paris and elsewhere on the 
Continent. Secondly, even after the Reformation the publishing of 
Latin works—and educational publishing was almost all in Latin— 
was an international business of such a sort that the editions of basic 
scholarly works such as were used in universities were commonly 
produced by the larger Continental presses at Paris, Basel, Amster- 
dam, Leyden, and elsewhere, so that British presses printing for the 
educational market tended to specialize in smaller schoolmasters’ 
manuals. In interpreting ‘logic in England’ as chiefly what is in these 
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schoolmasters’ manuals, the present work thus does not always regis- 
ter all of what ‘logic in England’ came to, for it minimizes logical ac- 
tivity of university dons operating in the international scholarly com- 
munity (as against the national communities of schoolmasters) rep- 
resented by Pomponazzi, Zabarella, Gassendi, and others whose pro- 
found interest in the logical structure of scientific knowledge, in ax- 
iomatics, and in similarly abstruse logical questions produces a mas- 
sive literature which is one of the major intellectual phenomena of 
the age treated by this book. An interpretation of ‘logic in England’ 
based chiefly on the school manuals fails to register this total situa- © 
tion, although a similar interpretation of ‘rhetoric in England’ regis- 
ters the total situation more adequately, for rhetoric was more defin- 
itively a pre-university or even elementary ‘art’. 

The same national focus has a very definite effect on the interpreta- 
tion of the medieval background of Renaissance logic. This back- 
ground is here presented not through a report on pre-Renaissance 
logic as a living whole allied in the university tradition with physics 
(as symbolic logic tends to be today) rather than with rhetoric, but 
through a report on certain elementary medieval treatises or com- 
pends which appear as more or less analogous to the Renaissance 
school books under consideration. As a result of this approach com- 
pilers such as Alcuin are accorded rather full treatment, whereas most 
of the great British logicians—and from the High Middle Ages on, an 
extraordinarily large number of great logicians were British, from 
Scotus, Ockham, Burleigh, and Chaucer’s philosophical friend Ralph 
Strode, to Robert Caubraith and Major—are not even mentioned, 
nor are most of the vast number of Continental logicians widely used 
in the British universities. When this central scholastic tradition is 
left out of the reckoning, curious perspectives emerge, as when (p. 24) 
a passage from Thomas Wilson is identified as primarily ‘scholastic’ 
although it seems to echo less these or other great scholastic logicians 
than it does the great anti-scholastic Rudolph Agricola. 

Finally, because of this same national focus the unwary, thinking in 
the historical framework which we inherit from nineteenth-century 
campaigners for national literatures, will almost certainly misread the 
author’s carefully worded title as referring to English logic and rhet- 
oric, rather than to logic and rhetoric in England. For through the 
period which this book treats, both logic and rhetoric as formal stud- 
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ies, while they profoundly influenced vernacular writing, are almost 
entirely directed immediately toward Latin reading and writing—so 
much so that not only do the textbooks as a matter of course treat of 
composing in Latin, but until late in the seventeenth century the text- 
books in common use, with very few exceptions, are actually written 
in Latin. By the same token, they could very readily be textbooks by 
non-Englishmen printed elsewhere than in England. This, of course, 
kept the international avenues of communication open even at the 
grammar-school level in ways in which they are not open today. In 
Leeds ten-year-olds—not to mention their schoolmasters—could use 
a textbook printed in Amsterdam or Lyons as easily as one printed in 
London. 

Future studies of this period will be permanently indebted to Pro- 
fessor Howell’s careful and perceptive work, anditis to be hoped that he 
and others will want to extend it. The focus of the major question at 
the point where he leaves it would seem to be this: What is this curi- 
ous historical process whereby a logic of communication by filtering 
down from the upper reaches of the curriculum to the grammar 
schools helps breed a new logic of private inquiry, while rhetoric 
comes to strive for a ‘plainness’ which makes it almost no rhetoric at 
allz What made a logic which was essentially an art of teaching evolve 
into an art of thinking? And in terms of this trajectory, where are we 
now? 

SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY Walter J. Ong, s.j. 


La Musique instrumentale de la Renaissance: Etudes réunies et présentées 
par Jean Jacquot. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1955. 394 pp., music, 1800 fr. 

The Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique has sponsored 
several international congresses devoted to the music of the Renais- 
sance. The first of these took place in July 1953; the papers delivered 
on that occasion have since appeared in the volume Musique et Poésie 
au XVI siécle (Paris: c. N. R. $., 1954). On the occasion of the 1953 
meeting the Groupe d’ Etudes Musicales de la Renaissance was formed 
for the purpose of organizing similar meetings from time to time, 
under the collective heading, ‘Journées Internationales d’ Etudes’. The 
volume at present under review is the result of the 1954 meeting 
which was devoted to instrumental music. The proceedings of the 
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1955 congress, which was devoted to Les Fétes de la Renaissance, 1500- 
1640, are expected to be in print shortly. No ‘Journées d’Etudes’ were 
held in the current year, but tentative plans for 1957 envisage discus- 
sions of ‘Fétes du XV¢° siécle’. It may be said that these meetings are 
truly international, since neither the subject matter nor the personnel 
are restricted to France; moreover, the results are of interest not only 
to the musicologist but to the historian of the period as well. The se- 
ries of valuable publications emerging from France after the war are a 
source of gratification to American scholars, and one may compare 
the present series to Annales Musicologiques (RN vit, No. 3). Several = 
American and English authors have contributed to the Annales as 
well as to the ‘Journées d’ Etudes’. 

It is obviously impractical to review each of the twenty-nine essays 
in this book. The two American contributors may be mentioned, — 
namely, John Ward and the late Otto Gombosi, whose “Recherche _ 
de la forme dans la musique de la Renaissance: Francesco da Milano’, 
returns to the author’s favorite topic, the search for the underlying 
formal patterns in the music of the Gothic ages and the Renaissance. 
Gombosi’s incisive thinking is far from being generally accepted, as 
the printed discussion appended to his paper shows, but it is eminent- 
ly worth while having his hypothesis (augmented by two pages of 
facsimile of a fantasia and two pages of Gombosi’s transcription) in 
print. 

Ward’s article on the sources of English keyboard music in the six- 
teenth century tends to date certain well-known pieces (for example, 
‘King Harry the virith Pavyn’ and Aston’s ‘hornpipe’ from the Ms. 
Royal Appendix 58) twenty years later than the hitherto accepted 
date of composition, that is, in the 1540’s rather than in the 1520’s. 

Among other papers on English music one may instance that by 
Thurston Dart on English Chamber Music (emphasizing that King 
Henry VIII was an amateur musician, not a professional, and that 
among the voice parts in B.M. Add. Ms. 31,922 one part is usually 
simplified for royal participation); that by Jeremy Noble on the In- 
strumental English Repertoire (a valuable bibliographical descrip- 
tion of p.m. Add. Ms. 31,390); that by Elizabeth Cole on Tregian’s 
Anthology of Madrigals and Instrumental Ensembles (an important 
supplement to the author’s article on the younger Tregian as the com- 
piler of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book and on the activities of such 
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English recusants as Cardinall William Allen, his confidential assistant 
Francis Tregian the younger, and Tregian’s friend, Peter Philipps). 

For American libraries it will be a particular convenience that this 
volume, unlike its predecessor, is hard-bound. In assessing the value 
of this group of papers for the general scholar it must be said that it is 
one of the fullest collections of specialized scholarly articles on the 
central topic of the congress. Many of the papers are the work of 
well-known scholars in the field, contributions which no future re- 
searcher can afford to disregard. All of the papers have been conscien- 
tiously and ably edited by Jean Jacquot, all are presented in French, 
and there is a general index of eighteen pages. 

On the negative side, this is not a summa of the most important 
traits of instrumental music of the Renaissance for the general schol- 
ar. It constitutes raw material from which a general account of the 
period, organized on broad lines, might be prepared. This is not, 
however, to negate the real value inherent in the international co- 
operation, to which the ‘Journées d’Etudes’ and the present volume 
testify. 

The following list of all the essays includes page numbers. As will 
be seen, communications range from two pages (Safford Cape on 
Recording of Pro Musica Antiqua, Brussels) to an essay of 26 pages 
(Emile Haraszti on Hungarian Music). 


G. Thibault, ‘Le concert instrumental au XV° siécle’ _p. 23 

Emile Haraszti, ‘Les musiciens de Mathias Corvin et de Béatrice d’Aragon’ p. 35 

Daniel Heartz, ‘Les styles instrumentaux dans la musique de la Renaissance’ p. 61 

Thurston Dart, ‘Origines et sources de la musique de chambre en Angleterre (1500- 
1530)’ p.77 

Denis Stevens, ‘Les sources del’ in nomine’ p. 85 

Jeremy Noble, ‘Le répertoire instrumental anglais (15 50-1585)’ p. 91 

Elisabeth Cole, ‘L’anthologie de madrigaux et de musique instrumentale pour en- 
sembles de Francis Tregian’ p. 115 

Wilfried Brennecke, ‘Musique instrumentale d’aprés un manuscrit allemand (Ratis- 
bonne, ms. A.R. 940/41)’ p. 127 

Ernst H. Meyer, ‘L’élément populaire dans les danses instrumentales allemandes jus- 
qu’a la guerre de Trente Ans’ p. 139 : 

Zofia Lissa, ‘La formation du style national dans la musique instrumentale polonaise 
dela Renaissance’ p. 149 

Safford Cape, ‘A propos d’enregistrements de danses du Moyen Age et de la Renais- 
sance’ p. 163 

Otto Gombosi, ‘A la recherche de la forme dans la musique de la Renaissance: Fran- 
cesco da Milano’ p. 165 a ; 

R. de Morcourt, ‘Le livre de tablature de luth de Domenico Bianchini (1546)’ p. 177 
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David Lumsden, ‘De quelques éléments étrangers dans la musique anglaise pour le 
luth’ p. 197 

Emilio Pujol, ‘Les ressources instrumentales et leur role dans la musique pour vihuela 
et pour guitare au XxvI° siécle et au Xv” p. 205 

Santiago Kastner, ‘Rapports entre Schlick et Cabezén’ p. 217 

John Ward, ‘Les sources de la musique pour le clavier en Angleterre’ p. 225 

Thurston Dart, ‘Le manuscrit pour le virginal de Trinity College, Dublin’ ' p. 237 

Jean Jacquot, ‘Sur quelques formes de la musique de clavier ¢lisabéthaine (d’aprés des 
oeuvres inédites de John Bull)’ p. 241 


Pierre Hardouin, ‘La composition des orgues que pouvaient toucher les musiciens 


parisiens aux alentours de 1600” p. 259 

Norbert Dufourcq, ‘Remarques sur le clavier (clavecin et orgue) dans la premiére 
moitié du xvm° siécle’  p. 269 

Pierre Froidebise, ‘Sur quelques éditions de. musique d’orgue ancienne’ p. 277 

Flavio Benedetti-Michelangeli, ‘Principe d’édition des oeuvres de clavier anciennes’ 
p- 287 

Santiago Kastner, ‘Le “‘clavecin parfait’”’ de Bartolomeo Jobernardi’ _p. 293 

Claudio Sartori, ‘Une pratique des musiciens lombards (1582-1639), ’hommage des 
chansons instrumentales aux familles d’une ville’ p. 305 

Suzanne Clercx, ‘La toccata, principe du style symphonique’ p. 313 

Denise Launay, ‘La fantaisie en France jusqu’au milieu du xvm’ siécle’ _p. 327 

Harald Heckmann, ‘Influence de la musique instrumentale du xvi° siécle sur la ryth- 
mique moderne du xv” p. 339 

André Souris, “Problémes d’analyse’ p. 347 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY Frederick W. Sternfeld 


Louis L. Martz. The Poetry of Meditation. A Study in English Religious 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century. (Christian Gauss Award, 1955). 


Yale Studies in English, 125. New Haven: Yale University Press, | 


1954. X +375 pp. $5. 

In this important and distinguished book, Mr. Martz has studied, 
described, and shown the wide currency in England of the many 
books of formal exercise in meditation which sprang up on the conti- 
nent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Miss White in her English Devotional Prose had shown the readiness 
of the English in the seventeenth century to turn to continental and 
Roman Catholic sources in renewing and enriching their patterns of 
religious life. And Mr. Martz now explores and describes to the full 
one central area of that religious development. He has given a precise 
account of the steps toward meditation outlined in these exercises, 
and of the psychology upon which these steps called. In describing 
the forms underlying English meditative poetry he frequently calls 
also upon the older texts underlying the work of men like Loyola and 
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St. Francis of Sales. (These older texts, like Bernard of Clairvaux, one 
may note, were themselves perhaps better known than he allows for 
and contributed more to forming the devotional spirit of the English 
poets.) Martz has defined incisively and sensitively the difference in 
temper and method between Ignatius Loyola and Francis of Sales and 
the books stemming from them. If some of his readers feel that the 
difference between Donne and Herbert should be less narrowly re- 
lated than Mr. Martz does to these models, and studied more in the 
light of broad intellectual currents and shift of religious temper, work- 
ing upon each individual in his own circumstances, this will not di- 
minish the value of Martz’s definition of the two broad characters of 
meditation, or his brilliant analysis of the tempers of Donne and Her- 
bert. Finally, a study of Baxter considers the problem of meditation 
in Puritanism. In all these descriptions, as in his analysis of religious 
poetry, Martz is economical and lucid, understanding and sympa- 
thetic, but objective and luminous. In this respect he contrasts well 
with some fine recent studies in his field which have diminished their 
usefulness (as scholarship and criticism) by seeing their material too 
much as a light upon their own problems and development. Martz’s 
main point is to show that these technical meditations gave essential 
substance and form to many of the greatest poems of the period. And 
he certainly gives some excellent examples. In Southwell, the genre 
of meditation prevails entirely. In this Martz is fully convincing. Of 
other important poetry, he is very fine on Donne’s sonnets, less per- 
suasive about other poems. Martz reminds us candidly that he is de- 
scribing only one element of Donne’s poetry. But he is, in your re- 
viewer's opinion, far too much carried away by his thesis, neglecting 
both the distinct poetic genius and the conscious poetic matter and 
form. This is most notable in Donne’s Anniversaries. Martz thinks 
that in the first, Donne half ruined his poem by striving to force his 
meditation into union with a development in the tradition of Pe- 
trarch’s Sonnets on the Death of Laura. If this be so, Donne has failed in 
something very dear to his heart. Both in this poem and in his ser- 
mons and letters, there is abundant evidence that Donne thought 
earnestly about the significance of poetry and the poetry of the Bible, 
in relation to the structure of his sermons as well as to their expres- 
sion, and about his own integral growth from poet to preacher. Mr. 
Martz’s judgment of the aesthetic value of the poem cannot as such 
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be directly quarreled with. But a much fuller grasp of the Petrarchan 
tradition to which Donne refers, and of its part in the basic design of 
Donne’s poem, would have shown the poem in a quite different aes- 
thetic light. This relationship in both Anniversaries Mr. O. B. Hardi- 
son is working out in a study which I find most illuminating, and I 
shall not attempt to develop it here. One or two points, however, call 
for a comment. As Martz notes, the references to Elizabeth Drury’s 
queenly progress in the First Anniversary must be taken as metaphor. 
But so too must the idea that Elizabeth’s death causes the decay of the 
world (though in its literal rhetorical form it is a hyperbole) be taken 
as symbolic, and as having therefore a wider and larger poetic validi- 
ty than a mere hyperbole would have. She is, being the perfect idea 
of woman, a type, in man, of what in Christ was God-man, and she 
would have saved the world had she lived, as her memory may yet 
save the kind of world remaining still; in forgetting her, we forget 
religion. This is a transference of meaning surely allowable in such a 
poem. Martz has also understressed the many deliberate parallels in 
theme and image between the First and Second Anniversaries: the 
queenly government, the rejection of curiosity, the preparation for 
the other world, the Satan theme; above all, the closing of the First 
Anniversary on that idea of death which becomes the main theme of 
the Second. With this link, the Second may almost be said to bear to 
the First the same relation as Miss Gardner shows the sonnet on death 
bears to the others of Donne’s sonnets. The paralleling and integra- 
tion of all these elements in the two poems must be dwelt upon and 
sensed to the full. They are an important part of the distinctively po- 
etic movement of the religious theme. Nor can I agree with Martz 
that Donne essentially alters his form to a more purely religious one 
and that some of the parts of the second poem lack refrain and ‘mor- 
al’. These elements are clearly present (lines 81-84; 146-147 and 148- 
1563 247-2503 316-320; 379-382; 469-472; 511-512) in all seven parts, 
with the exception that, as the ‘she is gone’, of the refrain shifts its 
meaning from death to transcendence, death itself (once named in its 
type as ecstasy) becomes transcendence, and the two, death and tran- 
scendence, in the end must coalesce, though neither disappears, and 
the eulogy inevitably melts into them. “We count three hundred, but 
we miss, there is but one and that one ever’. 

Finally Martz argues that the particular numbers of the meditations 
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in these poems connect Donne with the use of number symbolism in 
the meditations of the counter-Reformation (used for instance in ex- 
plicating the virtues of the Virgin). Here again, this is to limit Donne’s 
imagination. When he says in his Essayes in Divinity that he must re- 
ject number symbolism as unacceptable in his day, he is thinking of 
modes of thought older, larger, and freer-moving than these, just as 
his blending of woe and joy goes back to the inspiration of Bernard. 

About Martz’s discussion of Crashaw I have a similar reservation. 
Martz relates the development of Crashaw’s hymn To the Name 
Above Every Name, step by step, to a very detailed pattern of medita- 
tion by Mauburnus, a well-known work. His analysis is very impres- 
sive. The steps in Crashaw, however, are not inevitable, and therefore 
may be arbitrary. One wishes that the application had followed after 
an outline of the obvious poetic and devotional structure, the poet’s 
description of initial aridity, and his development by sublimation of 
the sensuous to the intellectual. 

The first chapter on the meaning and temper of Herbert’s poems is 
very fine. In the second on “The Unity of the Temple’, Martz has 
gone a little too far in the current direction of reading one’s poetry 
for one. If, as Miss Tuve and Mr. Summers have shown, Herbert’s 
thought centered in the typological representations of Christ, back- 
ward in the Old Testament, and forward in the structure and ritual of 
the church, and if he focuses upon the communion, he must inevita- 
bly repeat themes. And in weaving these themes together, Martz for 
once diminishes rather than enlarges what he comments on. But if 
one feels provoked, it is only because as a whole his insight is so large 
and so humane. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Ruth Wallerstein 


William W. Appleton. Beaumont and Fletcher, a Critical Study. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, 1956. 131 pp. $2. 

Professor Appleton’s book is a brief review of the career of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher and of their plays. It is even briefer than the slen- 
derness of the book would suggest, for, since its last two chapters 
treat ‘Beaumont and Fletcher in the Restoration’ and “Beaumont and 
Fletcher since 1700’, there are really only 95 pages on the playwrights 
and their work. There is room for a book of this kind: of other recent 
studies of the playwriting gemini, Professor Maxwell’s is entirely his- 
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torical and technical, Professor Wallis’ is highly centrifugal, and Pro- 
fessor Waith’s, though much more intensive, is limited to one class of 
plays. Mr. Appleton’s discriminations and appreciations are intelli- 
gent and to the point (except when the red herring of topical signifi- 
cance draws him off the scent) and what he has written serves the 
purpose which he indicates, that of affording ‘an over-all view’ of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s achievement. 

This achievement seems to me to be extremely modest and, except 
in an occasional general statement and by implication in writing a 


book on it, Mr. Appleton makes no great claims for it either. Since _ 


what he says about every play he discusses makes clear its being a 
flashy pattern of rhinestones, his statement (p. 119) that ‘a surprising 
number of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays have genuine literary in- 
terest’ is a bit unexpected. About the best plays Mr. Appleton makes 
such statements as ‘we feel . . . a sense of incoherency and disorder’ 
(p. 33), when the play ends, . . . it is through sheer exhaustion rather 
than in genuine resolution’ (p. 38), “The opening scenes . . . are char- 
acteristically misleading’ (p. 43), and uses phrases like “patent subter- 
fuge’ (p. 33), ‘persistent posturing’ (p. 40), ‘mere groupings of win- 
dow dummies’ (p. 41), ‘the Gilbertian, Little Buttercup resolution of 
the fifth act’ (p. 44). Where to find literary interest in plays that may 
properly be described in such terms I do not know. Beaumont and 
Fletcher are the Kaufman and Hart of the reign of James 1; their plays 


belong to the history of the stage and their foothold on the history of __ 


literature is very insecure. 

Mr. Appleton is better at characterizing Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays than at describing their background. To the latter topic he de- 
votes several pages of extremely broad generalization on the theme 
of ‘the disintegration of Tudor society into the highly competitive, 
individualistic Stuart society’. Of this society he regards the plays as a 
spontaneous expression. Indeed he sometimes writes as if the audi- 
ences at the Blackfriars dictated plays to Fletcher. This is like the cli- 
ché about the newspapers’ giving the public what it wants; actually, 
what the public wants is what the newspapers have trained it to ex- 
pect. What Fletcher and his collaborators did was to devise plays to 
provoke the strongest response from their audiences. That the de- 
vices they used are somehow symptomatic of the tone of Jacobean 
society or of that segment of society which made up the audiences at 
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the Blackfriars may be true, but what traits of that society they are 
symptomatic of is not easy to decide. Does the brutality so common 
in the movies today argue the same brutality in moviegoers? A dra- 
matic technique which depends upon surprise and shock may imply 
an audience susceptible to surprise and shock quite as well as an audi- 
ence blasé and morally thick-skinned. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA M. A. Shaaber 


Norman Sykes. Old Priest and New Presbyter. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. $5. 

In these lectures, delivered first at the University of Edinburgh and 
again at the University of Birmingham, the Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge begins aptly enough by ob- 
serving that “Old Priest and New Presbyter, not to mention Giant 
Pope, have found it difficult to dwell together in unity; and no church 
as yet has discovered the recipe of that elixir which maketh men to be 
of one mind in a house.’ The history of the church in Britain, using 
both words in their most inclusive sense, has centered in the changing 
differences of belief and practice concerning religion and the church, 
differences which have often set the subjects of the defender of the 
faith at odds with one another. But the crucial issue in all these dis- 
putes has usually resolved itself into a question not of doctrine but of 
constitutional organization and government. The question of most 
serious practical concern has been not precisely what must be believed 
but who in particular was to rule. The intellectual problem has been 
to determine where authority in the ecclesiastical order, the necessity 
for which was taken for granted, should properly rest and upon what 
basis of fact or principle was it to be defended. Did it rest with the 
pope as head of the apostolic hierarchy or in the monarch as head of 
the national state, functioning through the three orders of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, or in the chosen ministers or elders, repre- 
senting the whole body of believers? And wasthatauthority basedupon 
scripture, tradition, history, dogma, or some combination of all these? 

Preoccupation with such questions has meant that most English 
writing concerning the church, important as it has been in its bearing 
upon general constitutional development, has strongly tended to be 
apologetic even when not explicitly controversial in outlook and 
temper. Not many writers on the subject have given thought to the 
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whole complex of disparate manifestations of the religious spirit into 
which a supposedly unified Christendom dissolved at the Reforma- 
tion. Most have been engaged in presenting the case for or against 
one or other of the multiple derivative forms of the historic institu- 
tion from which all have sprung. Their approach to the subject has 
been affected more or less deeply by some particular denominational 
commitment, and the deeper the commitment the more inclined 
each has been to define the position of his own denomination, as he 
understands it, in his own time as if it were at all points at all times in 
the past distinct and consistent and uniform with his own. This has 
been true of professed historians as well as of avowed partisans. It has 
been true of spokesmen for that branch of the church which became 
dominant at the center of the English-speaking world as well as of 
those who spoke for some species of ‘non-conformity’. Nineteenth- 
century Anglicans read the Restoration Settlement back into the 
Elizabethan Settlement, while identifying the Puritan wing of the 
Elizabethan church with non-conformity as they knew it in their 
own time. Sixteenth-century adherents to the Elizabethan Settle- 
ment, regardless of party, ran their conception of the church back to 
Joseph of Arimathea and his disciples at Glastonbury, and as polemic 
occasion might require, they identified its opposing counterpart with 
Antichrist. 

Thus the Reformation had its effect on the historiography of the 
church as well as the church itself. As men gained liberty to conceive 
the church as they would for themselves, they became free to rewrite 
its history to accord with their own ideas and purposes. The result 
was first of all a body of historical or quasi-historical legend, of prop- 
aganda in historical form. The task of writing the history not simply 
of this or that denomination in the spirit of denominational partisan 
piety, but of writing of the movement, or some significant phase of 
the movement, seen as a continuing whole and in its own changing 
context, was long delayed. Too often the general critical historian 
turned an ignoring back ifnot a derisory eye upon the whole business 
with the attitude, plague upon all your houses. But that attitude will 
no longer do. The history of the church in any of its disparate parts as 
conceived by its adherents and others in relation to its origin, to op- 
posing, associated and parallel denominations, and to the general cur- 
rent of spiritual and intellectual life is a matter of the greatest interest 
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in the general history of ideas. And Professor Sykes’ book, described 
as an account of “The Anglican attitude to episcopacy, presbyterian- 
ism and papacy since the Reformation’, deserves to be taken as a 
model for such studies. 

To questions concerning the seat, structure, and extent of authority 
in the church, the framers and defenders of the Elizabethan Settle- 
ment and their successors have had from time to time to find suffi- 
ciently consistent and practically sufficient answers. What answers— 
and this is one of the most valuable features of his book—Professor 
Sykes presents are largely in the statements of successive exponents of 
the Anglican position from Jewel, Whitgift, and Hooker to recent 
church conferences. These answers are shown to have had a logical 
developing coherence over the generations in a degree sufficient for 
the church’s integrity but at the same time qualified within necessar- 
ily broad limits by a policy of accommodation to changing human 
circumstance. To the Catholics the Anglicans could say that the prince 
in his capacity of ruler over both church and state was expected to be 
a godly prince. To the Presbyterians they could say that bishops, 
while outranking presbyters, were equally bound by the spirit of 
godliness to the same service. To Protestant communions of approved 
orthodoxy but lacking bishops they could say that episcopacy and 
episcopal ordination were not of scriptural prescription though of 
apostolical creation and while of the plene esse and bene esse of the 
church they might be foregone for a time when conditions com- 
pelled. In setting these ideas before us so lucidly and judiciously Pro- 
fessor Sykes has obviously sprung no surprises upon us, but he has 
done valuable service in bringing together in this way these classic 
statements of the enduring position of that expression of the English 
genius for getting along in a dissentious world which we know as the 
Church of England. 

FOLGER LIBRARY William Haller 


David B. Quinn, ed. The Roanoke Voyages 1584-90. Hakluyt Society, 
Second Series, CIV, CV, 1955. 1004+ XXXIV pp. 

The bringing together in print in our time of the full body of doc- 
uments of the English discovery of North America in the sixteenth 
century is nearly completed with these volumes. Dr. James A. Wil- 
liamson may be said to have begun this enterprise with The Voyages 
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of the Cabots (Argonaut Press, 1929); in this work the editor made out 
a strong case, which has been generally accepted, for a voyage of Se- 
bastian Cabot in 1508-09 to Hudson Strait, thus adding new glory to 
that somewhat mistrusted discoverer. Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
continued the story in one of the last of the sumptuous volumes of 
the Argonaut Press, The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher (1938, 2 
vols.); this did not add unpublished matter, reprinting in the main the 
documents collected in 1867 for the Hakluyt Society Volume xxxvm. 
In 1940 Professor Quinn collected the records, with many new docu- 
ments, of the next enterprise in The Voyages and Colonizing Enterpris- 
es of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, Lxxxm, 
Lxxxiv). Miss Irene A. Wright had meantime begun the publication 
of a wealth of Spanish documents in English Voyages to the Caribbean 
1527-1568 (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 1xu, 1928); and again 
To the Spanish Main 1569-1580 (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
LXXI, 1932); and Further English Voyages to Spanish America 1583- 
1594 (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 1c, 1951). In the work under 
present review, Professor Quinn has added the material on Ralegh’s 
Virginia, and he promises to close later the gap before the foundation 
of Jamestown; presumably he will draw likewise upon the Spanish 
documents left in suspense by Miss Wright. The restudy of the next 
era has begun with a new edition of William Strachey’s The History of 
Travell into Virginia Britannia (1612), from the superior presentation 
manuscript now at Princeton, the editors Dr. Louis B. Wright and 
Mrs. Virginia Freund (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, cut, 1953). 

Before considering Mr. Quinn’s new work, I should notice recent 
studies of the intellectual background of the discoveries. Professor E. 
G. R. Taylor recorded the progress of geographical learning in her 
authoritative histories, Tudor Geography 1485-1583 (1930) and Late 
Tudor and Early Stuart Geography 1583-1650 (1934); her later works, 
The Mathematical Practitioners of Tudor & Stuart England (1954) and 
The Haven-Finding Art (1955), have much relevancy. She has also 
edited the English version, made in 1541 by Roger Barlow, of the 
first Spanish world pilot, its English title A Brief Summe of Geographie 
(Hakluyt Society, Second Series, txrx, 1932). My biography of 
Richard Hakluyt (1928) was followed by Professor Taylor’s edition 
of The Original Writings and Correspondence of the Two Richard Hak- 
luyts (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, LXXVI, LXXVIL, 1935). 
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Other intellectual influences on the discoveries are discussed in the 
lectures by Dr. Louis B. Wright, Religion and Empire (1943), and in 
the article by Professor Howard Mumford Jones, “The Colonial Im- 
pulse. An Analysis of the “Promotion” Literature of Colonization’ 
(Proceedings American Philosophical Society, xc, 131-161, 1946). A list 
of all voyage narratives and geographical descriptions published in 
England before 1660 is given in the Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature (1941), 1, 763-798, the American section beginning at 
page 786. 

To return to Professor Quinn: the Gilbert and Ralegh enterprises 
are now fully recorded in terms of who went, and what happened on 
the successive voyages, what they were planned to accomplish and 
what motivated them. For the Ralegh as for the Gilbert, many sim- 
ple questions of fact remain unanswered about the voyages them- 
selves: not merely the major question of what happened to the lost 
colony, but many more questions about apparent frictions, why the 
first colony was so suddenly taken home, why the second colony was 
landed at Roanoke instead of Chesapeake Bay, and what dealings 
within the colony or with the natives determined its fate. We may al- 
most say that Mr. Quinn’s careful discussion of each set of documents 
raises more questions than can now be answered. We still do not 
know what we need to about the mere course of events. At least it is 
clear from the new Spanish documents that the Spaniards were keep- 
ing close watch on this English audacity, and that they would proba- 
bly have destroyed the colony if it had ever maintained itself, as they 
had destroyed French Florida. It is clear also that the rescue voyages 
in wartime were understandably inhibited, with no blame attaching 
to the anxious sponsors for the lost colony. Mr. Quinn has filled out 
the history as far as it can be known, adding what our Americanists 
know of the Indians, what our local historians know of the archeolo- 
gy of the settlements, and what he has discovered himself of the 
coastal topography by recourse to our Survey and by an approach to 
Roanoke from the sea in a Coast Guard vessel. 

In sum, we now know as much as we are likely to, barring the sur- 
prise recovery of eye-witness letters or of account books. The last are 
especially needed if we are to know what colonies cost. Mr. Quinn 
has found out something about some merchant investors (‘adventur- 
ers’) from admiralty suits, reinforced by what seems to be a useful 
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thesis by Mr. Kenneth R. Andrews on The Economic Aspects of Eliza- 
bethan Privateering (1951), which should deserve publication. We still 
lament here and generally the loss of such full account books as sur- 
vive uniquely for the Frobisher voyages. 

One further actual record of the Roanoke voyages still awaits satis- 
factory editing. This is the body of water colors and other drawings 
by the official artist John White. These pictures of natives and of flora 
and fauna make up, together with Hariot’s descriptive work, A briefe 
and true Report (1588), a valuable record to which Mr. Quinn gives 
high praise as ethnology and natural history. The Hariot text is ac- __ 
cessible in Hakluyt and elsewhere;.the White drawings are still only 
imperfectly available. Theodore de Bry published a set of them at the 
time in engravings which much altered the original, especially in 
Europeanizing the natives. Twenty years ago the British Museum 
planned to reproduce the originals, but has not succeeded in doing so; 
meantime Mr. Stefan Lorant has published reproductions of copies 
(not of originals) in The New World (1946). We may still hope to see 
a facsimile of the pictures as they really were. 


Otherwise we have not much material to look forward to, Iven- — 


ture to prophesy, to complete the story of the remaining seventeen 
years before Jamestown: for Ralegh’s Guiana and the great enter- 
prise of the East India Company eclipsed the North American en- 
deavor. We can be sure that Mr. Quinn will collect whatever docu- 
ments there are. 

In conclusion we should not leave unasked the question of what 
new historical idea and theme emerge from this recent scholarship. 
To answer, we inevitably go back to Froude and Seeley, who defined 
the theme of a Protestant England defending freedom against Spain 
overseas as well as in Europe, though Europe remained in their eyes 
the principal theatre. Since their time, the economic history of Cun- 
ningham and W. R. Scott, the naval history of Laughton and Corbett 
and Oppenheim, and the maritime and colonial history of Newton 
and Williamson have unrolled a larger scroll than Froude ever imag- 
ined. That the epic theme remains the same, though magnified, 
might be guessed from the return to biography in Dr. Williamson’s 
Hawkins (1927, and again in 1949) and Mr. Rowse’s Grenville (1937), 
though there are still no lives of the merchant princes like Sanderson 
and Sir Thomas Smythe, who paid the bills. The epic theme shines 
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out in full splendor in the second volume of Mr. Rowse’s trilogy, 
The Expansion of England (1955; RN vm, 217). This vivid and pun- 
gent work is first of all a story of heroes, beginning with the Queen’s 
Majesty herself. The brilliant contribution of the book is the new per- 
spective which sees the expansion as beginning at home with the con- 
solidation of government and administration in the Scottish and 
Welsh borders and in Wales itself; as proceeding then in the long and 
intermittent conquest of Ireland; and as then spreading overseas in 
military and naval enterprise to block Spain in Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, and the Atlantic, and in maritime and colonial expansion 
round the world. 

This outsurge of energy is tellingly described, the emphasis of the 
telling less on vigorous action than on vigorous adaptation, the learn- 
ing to meet military and other crises intelligently and so to acquire 
the arts of empire. The theme is the education of England, as was 
Seeley’s, but developed now with great complexity. The student of 
expansion overseas might wish more attention to the economic de- 
velopment which supplied the funds and the financial experience for 
the expansion; the book does not, for example, mention at all the 
Levant Company, which supplied experience and capital for the great 
enterprise of the East India Company. Not that Mr. Rowse is una- 
ware of costs and capital, on which he is informative in reporting on 
individual enterprises; but he is not much interested, and someone 
else must try his hand at an economic balance sheet if we are to know 
how great and how serious were the losses of the investors in North 
America. Mr. Rowse’s theme is political and psychological. 


By the time of Hakluyt’s death the English were permanently planted in North America 
—but with what difficulty, after what trials and failures, what endurances and what 
frustrations! That is the moral of the story: what most strikes one is the difficulty they 
had in accomplishing it—so much more faltering and hesitant than the direct and bru- 
tal assault of Cortés and Pizarro . . . In the wave of expansion of the English stocks 
across the Atlantic that was now gathering force—the most momentous impulse in 
their history since their first crossing the North Sea—the Elizabethan was the heroic 
age when they first fought for a free hand and the future. (pp. 232-233) 


In 1928 Dr. Williamson wrote equally cogent words: 


The Elizabethan age was not spacious, as we are sometimes told, but narrow and 
needy . . . its adventures were undertaken not from swashbuckling zest but because 
good men found their country in a tight place and staked their lives and fortunes to 
redeem it. It was a time of more loss than profit, of more misery than glory . . . The 
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way of these men was hard, and their reward small. Posterity can see that they were 
successful beyond their dreams, but they themselves closed their eyes on failure; the 
success revealed itself slowly after they were dead. 


QUEENS COLLEGE George B. Parks _ 


Elizabeth M. Nugent. The Thought and Culture of the Renaissance. An 
Anthology of Tudor Prose, 1480-1555. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
sity Press, 1956. x1x + 703 pp. $7.50. ; 


Consisting of five major parts labelled Tudor Humanists, The Po- — 
litical and Social Order, Sermons and Religious Treatises, Chronicles — 


and Histories, Romances and Tales, this anthology provides the usual 

editorial introduction to each work; there are, in addition, brief es- 

says contributed by several notable scholars prefacing each section. 
The most disturbing aspect of this volume lies in the difficulty of 


correlating its provocative title with the content; for both in the selec- 


tions, which largely tend to be of historical rather than of literary im- 
portance, and in the introduction to these selections, there is scant em- 
phasis given to ‘the culture of the Renaissance’. Furthermore, al- 


though the specified dates range from 1481 to 1555, the running title - 


of the book is Early Tudor Prose. The editor nowhere indicates the 
significance of this rather inexplicable choice of dates; but, after pe- 
rusing the volume as a whole, one concludes that the running title is 
really more apt than that to be found on the title page. 


One reason for this difficulty of correlating title and content clearly - 


stems from Miss Nugent’s own attitude toward the Renaissance as 
stated in her Preface, ‘namely, that the Renaissance of continental 
Europe and England was the gradual flowering of the seeds of West- 
ern culture sown in the Middle Ages’. This attitude is revealed in the 
choice of selections. In the section devoted to Tudor Humanists four- 
teen authors are included in selections ranging from the letter to Al- 
dus Manutius of William Grocyn to letters of Richard Fox and Ste- 
phen Gardiner, but so important a humanist as Roger Ascham is 
omitted. And certainly the sturdy vigor and purity of style to be 
found in Toxophilus would have been welcome after Henry Watson’s 
execrable translation of The Ship of Fools, with its ‘egressions, poet- 
iques, and fabulous obscurtees’ (p. 45). Thomas Wilson, all of whose 
major literary efforts were directed towards the transmitting of clas- 
sical learning through the vernacular, is nowhere represented; yet the 
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appearance of editions in 1553, 1560, 1562, 1567, 1580, 1584, and 
1585 attests to the popularity of his Arte of Rhetorique. 

A conspicuous omission in the section on Chronicles and Histories 
is any sampling of Polydore Vergil’s learned and humanistic Historia 
Anglica, a work of prime importance for later vernacular histories; 
nonetheless Miss Nugent has diligently supplied us with both six- 
teenth-century and modern translations of other Latin works wheth- 
er of English or foreign origin. (One assumes that Harpsfield’s Life of 
More has somehow been squeezed into the chronological limits, al- 
though on the basis of general dating and literary merit, Roper’s Life 
might well have been substituted.) 

Part v consists, with one exception, of medieval works, ranging 
from Paris and Vienne to Reynard the Fox, which were printed during 
this period (one wonders why Chaucer is excluded). But surely there 
are examples of other types of popular prose writing which connect 
with and give continuity to the great period of Elizabethan literature? 
To suggest only two: Gilbert Walker’s (2) A Manifest Detection of 
Dice-Play is a noteworthy example of early Tudor prose and one 
which had a marked influence on the pungent, realistic style of 
Greene and Nashe; A Hundred Merry Tales, although it is the earliest 
Tudor jestbook extant (1526), was still sufficiently current at the end 
of the century to be cited frequently, e.g., Much Ado, 11, 1, 135. 

Obviously the major problem facing any compiler of an anthology 
is that of selection. The inclusion or exclusion of any one work is not 
in itself so important as the principle operating behind the selection of 
the whole. In the six-hundred odd pages of this volume, Miss Nugent 
has apparently made her selections on the basis of a parti pris with lit- 
tle concern for either literary merit or subsequent influence. Other- 
wise why Gentian Hervet’s translation of yet a second sermon by 
Erasmus instead of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, or why Lord Berner’s 
translation of Huon of Bordeaux (important as it is for the world of 
faery) as opposed to the Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius which went 
through thirteen editions in fifty years and surely deserves considera 
tion, stylistically, in any anthology of Tudor prose: 

To accept the fact that the early Tudor writers were concerned 
with classical authors both in terms of their intrinsic worth and in 
terms of imitation is not to deny the continuation of medieval cul- 
ture; it is simply to recognize the synthesis that we call the Renais- 
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sance. And to expect a justification of any work in terms of its literary 
importance for its own or a subsequent period is surely not unwar- 
ranted. 

The number of the excerpts found here—from some one hundred 
different titles—do not compensate for their brevity. Readers inter- 
ested in style can only be frustrated by the numerous snippets that 
make up the bulk of this volume, especially when the scope and com- 
pass of the complete work is nowhere indicated. 

Moreover, there are misstatements and errors of fact, e.g., Mar- 


gery Elyot’s husband, Robert Puttenham, was not ‘the reputed au- a 


thor of The Arte of English Poesie’ (p. 88); he was rather the father 
of the reputed author (since 1936, identified as George Puttenham 
rather than his brother Richard); the statement that Coverdale’s 
‘principal work is the translation of the Old and New Testaments, 
the Biblia’ (p. 422) is certainly misleading, considering his utilization 
of Tyndale’s translation of the Pentateuch, Jonah, and the New Tes- 
tament; Nicholas Harpsfield was not the first Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford (p. 550); it was rather his brother John (£.£.7.s., ed. 
E. V. Hitchcock, 1932, pp. clxxviii ff.); “disabled himself’ as used by 
Edward Hall of Sir Thomas More addressing parliament certainly 
does not mean ‘distinguished’ (p. 533), but rather that More dispar- 
aged his ability for the task, as indicated in sense 3 of the OED. 

The volume is compact and attractive despite its bulk, but careless 


proofreading results in the garbling of an eloquent Erasmian sen- 


tence (p. 353) as well as certain errors in the bibliographical data (e.g., 
p- 694). Nevertheless, effort and industry obviously have gone into 
the compilation of this anthology, and Miss Nugent has made acces- 
sible an extensive sampling of carly Tudor prose. 

NEW YORK CITY Elizabeth Story Donno 


Conferences 


The New England Renaissance Conference. Autumn. Communicate 
with Leicester Bradner. 

The New York Renaissance Club. President, Gustave Reese; Secre- 
tary, John W. Wieler. 
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The Middle Atlantic States Renaissance Conference. Autumn. Sec- 
retary, M. A. Shaaber. 

The Southeastern Renaissance Conference. Spring. President, Allan 
H. Gilbert; Regional Representative, M argherita Morreale. 

The Newberry Conference on Renaissance Studies. Spring. H. J. 
Grimm. 

The Central Renaissance Conference. Spring. President, Earle Davis, 
of Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas; Secretary, Marjorie 
Adams. 

The South Central Renaissance Conference. Spring. President, Wil- 
son S. Burgett; Secretary, Allan Cabaniss. 

The Northwest Renaissance Conference. Spring. President, Paul 
Pascal; Regional Representatives, Quirinus Breen and W. L. Grant. 

The Renaissance Conference of Northern California. Spring. Presi- 
dent, V. K. Whitaker; Vice-Presidents, James Wade and Alfred 
Neumeyer. 

The Renaissance Conference of Southern California. Spring. Presi- 
dent, French Fogle; Vice-President, E. A. Strathmann. 

The Columbia Seminar on the Renaissance. Bimonthly. Chairman, 
John H. Randall, Jr.: Secretary, Paul O. Kristeller. 

The Folger Library Fellowship. Monthly. Director, Louis B. Wright. 

The Brown University Renaissance Colloquium. Four meetings. 
Director, Leicester Bradner. 

[Addresses may be found in the Directory of Members. ] 


THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE was enter- 
tained by Amherst College October 12-13, and enjoyed a weekend 
in a setting of crisp weather and autumn foliage. Dr. Leona Gabel of 
Smith analyzed The Commentaries of Pius 11 for the light it throws up- 
on the character of the author and upon his milieu. The final volume 
of the translation on which Dr. Gabel and Dr. Florence Gragg have 
co-operated is near publication. Dr. Raymond de Roover, of Boston 
College’s Graduate School, spoke of his work, with Dr. Florence de 
Roover, upon a bundle of Medici papers, which, after rearrange- 
ment, proved to be tax payments over a long period. The Medici 
bank was compared to a modern holding company, with subsidiary 
banks in various centers such as Milan, Bruges, and London. The tax- 
es reveal a period of prosperity in the earlier fifteenth century, followed 


by a decline under Lorenzo the Magnificent. Dr. Frederic C. Lane 
dealt with a run upon Venetian banks consequent upon the war of 
1499, and their ineffectual attempts to obtain sufficient funds to tide 
over the crisis. 

The following morning Dr. C. L. Barber, of Amherst, considered 
‘Twelfth Night as a Festive Comedy’ with an underlying theme of 
well-bred courtesy. The perfect courtier was presented both positive- 
ly and negatively; Sebastian, Viola, and Olivia contrast with the 
floundering of ill-bred Malvolio. Professor Sydney Beck, of the New 
York Public Library, delivered an elaborate paper on the (broken) ~— 
consort pieces of Thomas Morley. This was accompanied by slides 
and records. 

Wm. Dineen and F, E. Cranz were elected regional representatives 
to the Council. 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF RENAISSANCE 
STUDIES, sponsored by the Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinasci- 
mento, met in Florence September 2-4 and in Urbino September 6. 
‘The Ancients and the Renaissance’ was the central theme, and the — 
topic of the inaugural address by Giuseppe Toffanin. Professor Tof- 
fanin launched a spirited attack against the identification of the Ren- 
aissance with ‘the discovery of man’ and showed how this identifica- 
tion, originally due to the illuminists, developed into the conviction 
that humanism was a pagan and irreligious revolution. Professor 
Toffanin pointed out that the unprecedented emphasis upon the clas- 
sics, typical of humanism, was compatible with the Christian ideal 
and the teaching of St. Paul, and underscored Petrarch’s unrelenting 
defense of reason as against the intrusion of science. He singled out 
Petrarch’s presentation of Scipio as a synthesis of Platonic and Cice- 
ronian ideals. 

In the following days, the Congress met in two separate sections, 
one devoted to history and philology and the other to the history of 
art. Professor B. L. Ullman (North Carolina) spoke on ‘Coluccio 
Salutati and Latin Literature’; R. Weiss, on ‘Gli studi greci de Coluc- 
cio Salutati’; F. Masai, ‘La restauration du paganisme par Georges 
Gemiste Plethon’; A. M. Tamassia, ‘Jacopo Bellini e Francesco 
Squarcione: due cultori dell’antichita classica’; U. Middeldorf, ‘Su 
alcuni bronzetti all’antica del quattrocento’; G. Mansuelli, ‘Restauri 
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di statue antiche nelle collezioni medicee’; M. Cagiano de Azevedo, 

‘Una statua antica da Roma a Milano nel xv secolo’; A. Chiari, ‘Con- 
stantino e Lorenzo’; J. Krokowski, ‘Il Carmen de Boone di N. Hus- 
sovianus e le sue ispirazioni antiche e italiane’; K. Kumaniecki, ‘Il 
periodo italiano dell’ epoca poetica di F. Buonaccorsi: i suoi epigram- 
mi romani’; D. Mustilli, “Copie di rilievi antichi nella decorazione 
del portale faa Cappella palatina in Castel Nuovo’; E. Battisti, 
‘L’antichista per Niccolo v e l’iconologia delle Cappella Sistina’; P. 
Barocchi, ‘Il Vasari storico dell’arte e la sua interpretazione dell’anti- 
co’; R. Kennedy, “Tiziano in Roma’; G. De Angelis d’Ossat, “Enun- 
ciati euclidei e “divina proporzione”’ nell’architettura del primo Ri- 
nascimento ; L. Heydenreich, ‘La ripresa “critica”’ di rappresentazi- 
oni medievali delle septem artes liberales’; J. Alazard, ‘Le theme des 
“hommes illustres” ’; R. Morghen, “Tradizione religiosa e rinasci- 
mentale’; and A. Terzaghi, “Nuovi elementi per il problema di Ur- 
bino’. 

Great emphasis was placed on the painstaking study and collation 
of codices, on the reconstruction of libraries, and other positive and 
factual sources and tools of philology and art history. 

A two days’ tour of the art treasures of the region included the re- 
cently restored or newly discovered frescoes of Piero della Francesca 
at Monterchi and San Sepolcro. Professor A. Campana (Vatican Li- 
brary) was especially praised for his enthusiastic explanations, and for 
arranging the admission of the Congress members into the already 
locked Malatestian Library at Cesena. The Acta of the Congress will 
report the papers and discussion, but the members alone will record 
the splendid, Renaissance-like hospitality with which they were en- 
tertained. [Reported by Professor Margherita Morreale. ] 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES met at the Philadelphia Museum of Art on November 24, 
1956. Professor M. A. Shaaber of the University of Pennsylvania was 
Chairman. The morning session included a report on “Renaissance 
Paintings in the Frick Collection’, by Franklin H. Biebel, the Direc- 
tor of the Frick Collection in New York, followed by a business 
meeting for election of officers. After a luncheon in the Romanesque 
Cloister of the museum, there was an afternoon session. Mr. Horace 
H. F. Jayne, Vice-Director of the museum, took the chair, and Ste- 
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phen V. Grancsay, Curator of Arms and Armor of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, talked on ‘Arms and Armor of the Renais- 
sance’, and Miss Barbara E. Sweeney, Assistant Curator of the John- 
son Collection, talked on “The Renaissance Collections of the John- 
son Collection’. 


News and Notes 


The English Institute held its fifteenth annual session at Columbia — 
University September 4-8, 1956, jointly sponsored by Amherst Col- ~ 
lege and Columbia, Princeton, and Yale Universities. Two papers — 


were of Renaissance interest: Alfred Harbage (Harvard), “The Amer- 
ican Pelican Shakespeare: Editing for Students and the General Pub- 


lic’; and John Hollander (Harvard), ‘Twelfth Night and Musica Hu- — 
mana’. A recital by David Fuller, harpsichordist, John Hollander, lu- © 


tenist, Anne Hollander, mezzo-soprano, and Robert Simon, baritone, 
presented secular music of the twelfth through the seventeenth cen- 
turies. 


The Fine Arts Festival at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, focused on Renaissance and Baroque music and art November 
16, 17, and 18, 1956. 


Concerts were given by Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, Su-. 


zanne Bloch, lutenist, and the Saidenberg Chamber Players. Leo 
Schrade (Yale) and Robert Alexander (University of Pittsburgh) 
both lectured on the Baroque period. Garrett Mattingly (Columbia) 
discussed the social and historical backgrounds for the Renaissance in 
the arts. Emanuel Winternitz (Metropolitan Museum of Art) read a 
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paper on ‘Angel Concerts of the Renaissance’. Rensselaer Lee (Prince- 
ton) spoke on “The Influence of Torquato Tasso on the History of © 


Painting’, and Gustave Reese (New York University) gave an illus- 
trated talk on ‘Marquetry in Music’. In addition, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Yale University, the Philadelphia Museum of Fine 
Arts, the University of Pittsburgh and private collections loaned ma- 
terials for exhibits of art objects, paintings, and musical instruments. 

This is one of a series of musical events made possible by bequest of 
Frances G. Skinner to Wilson College. 
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Specialists and students, as well as the general public, were cordial- 
ly invited to attend any part of the Fine Arts Festival which interested 
them. James C. Thomson, Chairman of the Music Department, and 
Josephine Harris, Chairman of the Fine Arts Department, were in 
charge of arrangements. 


The Southern California Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers As- 
sociation of America issued their first Bulletin in November. It fea- 
tures a pleasant article by Lawrence C. Powell, Librarian of ucLA, on 
‘The Elements of Fruitfulness’ in the relations between booksellers 
and their customers, especially libraries, and promises to be an occa- 
sional contribution toward the friendly relationship advocated. 


Professor Paul O. Kristeller has just published a volume of Studies in 
Renaissance Thought and Letters (Edizioni di Storia e Letterature, Via 
Lancellotti 18, Rome, 1956. 688 pp. paper, obtainable through Wil- 
liam Salloch, Bookseller, 142 Seventh Avenue South, New York 14) 
which brings together numerous of his articles scattered in Italian and 
American journals and adds some new material to make a volume 
unified around his valuable general analyses of Renaissance thought, 
studies in Ficino and his circle, problems and aspects of the Renais- 
sance and the transition from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. A 
bibliography (42 pp.) and an index of names add substantially to the 
value of this volume of key studies in the history of Renaissance 
thought. 


An unusually large number of sale catalogues of Renaissance books 
have been published recently. Herbert Reichner’s Catalogues Nos. 
18, 19, and 20 list about 3500 bibliographies and reference works, 
many of them hard to find. Bernard M. Rosenthal’s Catalogue v is 
called Medievalia but the majority of the books listed are of Renais- 
sance interest. The Leamington Book Shop in Washington, D. C., 
sends us another of its attractively printed and reasonably priced cata- 
logues of Incunabula, Bibles, and illustrated books. William Salloch 
has recently issued a new catalogue of his collection of medieval and 
Renaissance books. The Elizabethan Bookseller of Waukegan, Illi- 
nois, has issued a catalogue of ‘Elizabethan Items’ which covers a 
wide field of English literature. Burt Franklin, from his new address 
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at 514 West 113th Street, New York City, adds some Byzantine ma- 
terial to his catalogue of medieval, Renaissance, and Reformation 
works. And from London, E. P. Goldschmidt & Co. has issued Cata- 
logues 108 and 109, illustrating “The Age of Development’, and “Eu- 
rope before 1600’. George Harding’s Bookshop has out still another 
catalogue of its collection, chiefly in the field of English history. — 
[Where addresses are not given, they may be found in the Directory 

of Members. | 


With a real sense of loss, both personal and to American scholarship, - 
we have to report that Professor Frederick W. Sternfeld has accepted 
a Lectureship in the History of Music at Oxford, England. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Alberti, Leon Battista, On Painting [Della Pittura]. Translated and ed- 
ited by John R. Spencer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. — 
I4I pp., index. $3.50. 

De Giotto a Bellini, catalogue of the exhibition at the Orangerie des | 
Tuileries, May-July, 1956, of Italian primitives in the provincial 
museums of France. Richly annotated, bibliography. 64 fine plates. 
125 pp. 

Krautheimer, Richard, with collaboration of Trude Krautheimer- 
Hess, Lorenzo Ghiberti. (Princeton Monographs in Art and Archae-. 
ology xx x1) Princeton University Press, 1956. 146 splendid illus- 
trations, bibliography, notes. 457 pp. $30. 

Prottengeier, Alvin E., translator, From Lisbon to Calicut. Minneapol- 
is: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Commentary and notes by 
John Parker. Facsimile of German newsletter of 1505, now in~ 
James Ford Bell Collection of the University of Minnesota Library 
which mapped and explained Cape of Good Hope route. 40 pp. 
$5. Limited edition. 

Shroeder, John W., The Great Folio of 1623: Shakespeare’s Plays in 
the Printing House. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press, 1956. 
125 pp., 29 plates. $5. 

Svendsen, Kester, Milton and Science. Cambridge: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1956. 304 pp. Illus. $5.50. 

Zinner, Ernst, Astronomische Instrumente des 11. bis 16. Jahrhunderts. 
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Munich: C. H. Beck, 1956. x +680 pp. 80 plates hors de texte. 75 

DM. Handsomely printed and illustrated survey. 
The first four volumes of the new Pelican Shakespeare have just ap- 
peared. The series is under the general editorship of Professor Al- 
fred Harbage of Harvard. He also edits the first volume, Macbeth. 
Coriolanus is edited by Harry Levin, Measure for Measure by R. C. 
Bald, and The Winter's Tale by Baldwin Maxwell. Five more plays 
are in the press and others are in active preparation. Price 50 cents. 
The format is unusually attractive and well planned. Each volume 


has a short account of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan stage by the 
general editor, and a critical preface by the special editor. Necessa- 
ry explanatory notes appear at the foot of the page. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled in Paris from various national bibliographies 
as follows: Austria, August 1956; Czechoslovakia, January-March 
1956; France, July-September 1956; Germany, July-August 1956; 
Great Britain, August-September 1956; Italy, January-March 1956; 
Spain, April-June 1956; Switzerland, July-October 1956. No issue 
of the national bibliography of the United States later than those al- 


ready listed was available; American publications will appear again 
in the next issue. [When ordering books, please mention Renaissance 


News. | 


FINE ARTS 


Bazin, Germain. L’architecture religieuse 


baroque au Brésil. Tome 1. Ill. cartes. 
Paris: Plon, 1956. 384 p. 5.000 f. 
Bologna, Ferdinando. Opere d’arte nel 
| Salernitano dal XII al XVIII secolo. Pref. 
di Bruna Molajoli. Naples: Tip. L’arte 
tipografica, 1955. 105 p. 22 ill. L. 1000. 


' Chastel, André. L’art italien (Coll. Arts, 


styles et techniques). 2 v. Ill. Tome 1: 
Du moyen 4ge 4 la Renaissance. 270 p. 
700 f. Tome : De la Renaissance a nos 
jours. 338 p. 800 f. Paris: Larousse, 


1956. 
Colombier, Pierre du. Sienne. Paris: Ar- 


thaud, 1956. 1.800 f. 

Faldi, Italo. Dipinti e sculture dal Medioevo 
al XVIII secolo (Catalogo. Museo civi- 
co di Viterbo). Viterbo: Ed. tip. Agne- 
sotti, 1955. 79 p. 26 illus. 

Giotto di Bondone. La cappella degli Scro- 
vegni. Testo di Elena Bassi. Milan: A. 
Martello, 1955. 16 p. 20 illus. L. 1000. 

Goldscheider, Ludwig. El Greco. Pintur- 
as, dibujos y esculturas. Barcelona: 
Seix y Barral, 1956. 20 p.+200 lams. 
350,00. 

Grassi, Luigi. Problemi intorno a Michelan- 
gelo ¢ il concetto di maniera. Trascrizione 
delle lezioni a cura di Emilia Pojaghi 
(Universita degli Studi di Roma. Fa- 
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colta di Magistero). Rome: Ed. dell’A- 
teneo, 1955. 239 p. L. 2000. 

Guinard, Paul. Greco. Etude biographique 
et critique. Geneva: Skira, 1956. 143 p. 
Rel. 2.000 f. 

Lehmann, Friedrich Robert). Rubens 
und seine Welt. Ein Zeitgemalde d. 
Barock. Stuttgart: Hans E. Giinther, 
[1954]. 320 p. Lw. 13.50. 

Philippe, Joseph. Catalogue des peintures 
de l’école liégeoise, XV°—XIX° siécles. 
Préf. d’Olympe Gilbart. Liége: Musées 
Curtius et d’Ansembourg, 1955. 53 p. 


Pillaluga, Mary. Raphael panel paintings. . 


New York: Abrams; London: Thames 
& Hudson, 1956. (Orig. pub. Milan, 
1954). 31 p. 36 pl. 84/-. 

Pucci, Eugenio. Botticelli nelle opere e nella 
vita del suo tempo. 127 ill. 4 in color. 
Milan: Ceschina, 1955. xv, 391 p. 
L. 3000. 

(Rembrandt Hermanszoon van Rijn). Paris. 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Exposition 
Rembrandt graveur, juil—sept. 1956. 
(Catalogue). Paris: Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, 1956. 

Saponaro, Michele. Michelangelo. New 
rev. ed. 16 ill. Milan: A. Mondadori, 
1955. 276 p. con otto tavole. L. 2000. 


HISTORY 


Albrecht, Dieter. Die deutsche Politik 
Papst Gregoro XV. Die Einwirkg. d. 
papstl. Diplomatie auf d. Politik d. 
Hauser Habsburg w. Wittelsbach 
1621-23. Munich: Beck, 1956. 148 p. 
10.—. 

Baeza, Gonzalo de. Cuentas de Gonzalo de 
Baeza. Tesorero de Isabel la catdélica. 
Tomo I: 1477-91. Ed. preparada por 
Antonio de la Torre y E. A. dela Torre. 
Madrid: (c.s.1.c., Patronato Marceli- 
no Menéndez y Pelayo), 1955. 455 p. 
110,00. 

Brinton, [Clarence] Crane, & others. A 
history of civilization, Renaissance to 
1715. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall; 
[London: Bailey & Swinfen], 1955. 
2 V. 417; 688 p. 11/6. 


Farrow, John. The story of Thomas More. 
Ill. by Jean Cherlot. London: Collins, 
1956. 256 p. 18/-. 

Garcia de Salazar, Lope. Las bienandanzas 
e fortuna. Codice del siglo xv. Libros 
xx al xxv. Ed. por Angel Rodriguez 
Herrero. Bilbao: Diputacién de Vizca- 
ya, [1955]. (xxxmI+21l4m...reproduc- 
cion fotografica de los libros xx al xxv 
de Codice + hoj.+2 lim., reproduc- 
cién fotografica de la Carta de emplza- 
miento contro Juan de Salazar y otros, 
sobre el encarcelamento y muerte de ~ 
Lope Garcia de Salazar +524 p. de ~ 
transcripcién e indices +2 hoj.) 

[Grégoire x1]. Lettres secrétes et curiales du 
pape Grégoire XI (1370-78), relatives a 
la France, extraites des registres du Vat- 
ican par Mgr. Mollat. Fasc. 4. Paris: De — 
Boccard, 1956. 534 p. 3.600 f. 

Guillot, Denis (discours prononcé par). 
Le premier président Antoine Favre, 1557- 
1624, jurisconsulte, écrivain, homme d’E- 
tat, pere de Vaugelas. Chambéry: Cour 
d’appel (sept. 1954), s.d. 32 p. = 

Hayes, Carlton Joseph H., and Charles 
W. Cole. History of Europe since 1500. 
Rev. ed. New York [& London]: Mac- 
millan, 1956. xix, 632 p. 44—/. 

Heim, Maurice. Francois I** et les femmes. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1956. 303 p. 6so f. 

Héron de Villefosse, René, i.e. Marie 
Henry Antoine René. Jean-Baptiste Col- 
bert,remois au gouvernail dela France au 
grand siécle, d’aprés une conférence 
prononcée 4 Reims le 11 mars 1955. 
[Reims:] Société des amis du Vieux- 
Reims, s.d. 16 p. 100 f. 

Hillairet, Jacques. Gibets, piloris et cachots 
du vieux Paris. Paris: Ed. de Minuit, 
1956. 338 p. plans, ill. ht. couv. ill. 
1.200 f. 

Infante, E. Carlos V. Barcelona: Edic. G. 
P., 1956. 64 p. 1,50. 

Institut fiir Europaische Geschichte, 
Mainz. Vortrige. No. 9, Lindeboom: 
Erasmus. No. to, Friedrich: Dante, etc. 
Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1956. 

*Kingdon, Robert M. Geneva and the 
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coming of the wars of religion in France, 
1555-63. (Travaux d’humanisme et 
Renaissance, 22). Geneva: Droz, 1956. 
164 p. 22 fis. 

La Varende, Jean Balthasar Marie Mal- 
lard, V'€ de. Le mariage de Mademoiselle 
et ses suites (Cahiers Saint-Simon). Par- 
is: Hachette, 1956. 129 p. 375 f. 

_Lauts, Jan. Isabelle d’Este, 1474-1539. 

Trad. de Vallemand par Germaine 

Welsch. Paris: Plon, 1956. iv, 390 p. 

1.200 f. 

Lefranc, Abel. La vie quotidienne au temps 

de la Renaissance (Coll. La Vie quotidi- 

enne). Paris: Hachette, (1956). 253 p. 

600 f. 

Lorris, Pierre-Georges. Le cardinal de 
Retz. Paris: A. Michel, 1956. 412 p. 
980 f. 

Marie-José¢. La maison de Savoie: Les origi- 
nes: le comte vert; le comte rouge. Préf. de 
Benedetto Croce Paris: A. Michel, 
1956. 426 p. 6 cartes, dont 1 dépl. h.-t., 
17 tabl. généalogiques, 36 ill. h.-t. 
couv. ill. en coul. 1.200 f. 

--Marull, T. B. Colén y Americo Vespucio. 
Nueva ed. Gerona: Dalmau Carles, 
Pla, s.d. 34 p. 5,90. 

Mongrédien, Georges. L’affaire Foucquet. 
Paris: Hachette, [1956]. 252 p. 600 f. 
Passerin d’Entréves, Alessandro. Dante 
politico e altri saggi. Turin: G. Einaudi, 

HO55.254 pall. 1200. 

- Rahner, H. Ignacio de Loyola. Texto: Por- 

_ tico y versién: E. Larracoechea. Foto- 

grafias: Leonardo Von Matt. [Bilbao:] 

Desclee de Brouwer, 1956. 347 p. 

200,00. 

- Ranke, Leopold von. Gestalten der Ges- 

chichte (Teils.) Savonarola, Don Carlos, 

Wallenstein. Berlin, Frankfurt a. M.: 

G. B. Fischer, 1954. 462 p. Lw. 9.80; 

Hidr. 12.80. 

Schalk, Fritz. Das Publikum im italien- 
ischen Humanismus. Krefeld: Scherpe- 
Verl., 1955. 37 p- 5-80. 

Schmid, Carlo. Machiavelli. (Werke, 
Ausz., dt.) Ausw. u. Einl. v. C. Schmid. 
Frankfurt a. M., Hamburg: Fischer 


Biicherei, [1956]. 221 p. 1.90. 

Servais, Max. Armorial des provinces et des 
communes de Belgique. [Bruxelles: Cré- 
dit communal de Belgique, 1955.] 
1.041 p. 

Soustelle, Jacques. La vie quotidienne des 
Azteques a la veille de la conquéte espa- 
gnole. Paris: Hachette, 1955. 318 p. 600f. 

Tablettes des Flandres. Généalogie, histoire, 
héraldique. Tome vi. Bruges: Van Re- 
nynghe de Voxvrie, 1, rue de l’Outre, 
1955. 250fb. 

Thomas, Marcel. Procés de Marie Stuart. 
Documents originaux traduits et pré- 
sentés par M. Thomas. Paris: Le Club 
du meilleur livre, 1956. 302 p. Rel. 
Bensort, 

Thompson, James Matthew. Lectures on 
foreign history, 1494-1789. 2nd ed., rev. 
& reset. Oxford: Shakespeare Head 
Press, 1956. 348 p. bibliog. 16/-. 

[Tribout de Morembert, Henri]. Les re- 
lations de Henri III avec la cité de Metz. 
S.1., 1956. (Extr. de l’Annuaire de la 
Société Vhistoire et d’archéologie de la 
Lorraine, 1955). 

Welti, Ludwig. Graf Jakob Hannibal I. 
von Hohenems, 1530-87. Ein Leben im 
Dienste des katholischen Abendlandes. 
Innsbruck: Wagner, 1954. 420 p. 
22.20 f.s. 

Willaert, Léopold, s.j. Le placet royal dans 
les anciens Pays~Bas (Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de philosophie et lettres de Na- 
mur, 20) Louvain: Neuwelaerts; Par- 
is: Vrin, 1955. 102 p. (Extr. de la Re- 
vue belge de philosophie et d’histoire, 
Tome XXxII-XXxIll, 1954-55.) 


LITERATURE 


Bembo, Pietro. Prose della volgar lingua. 
A cura de Mario Marti. Padua: Ed. Li- 
viana, 1955. XXVii, 223 p. L. 1500. 

Billanovich, Giuseppe. Un nuovo esempio 
delle scoperte e delle letture del Petrar- 
ca l’‘Eusebio-Girolamo-Pseudo Prospero’ 
(Schriften u. Vortrage d. Petrarca-In- 
stituts, KGIn. 3). Krefeld: Scherpe-Verl., 


1954. 80 p. 8.50 
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Bourdel, Nicole. L’établissement et la con- 
struction de ’ Hétel des Comédiens fran- 
cais, rue des Fossés-Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés (Ancienne Comédie) 1687-90... 
Brient:s.d. (Extr. dela Revue d’histoire 
du théatre, 1, 1955). 28 p. pls. portr. 
plans. 

Cairncross, John. New light on Moliere. 
Tartuffe, Elomire hypocondre. Préf. by 
Raymond Picard. Geneva: Droz; Par- 
is: Minard, 1956. xii, 78 p. 6 f:s. 

Carr, John. What Shakespeare says: a 
Christian anthology. Dublin: Clonmore 
& Reynolds; London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, 1956. 60 p. 3/6. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Don Qui- 
jote de la Mancha. Ed. conmemorativa. 
Fiesta del Libro Espafiol, 1956. Quinta 
ed., transcripcidn de la ‘editio princeps’. 
Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, (1956). 
1.157 p. con grab. + 1 hoj. 75,00. 

—Don Quijote de la Mancha. Ed. especial 
con indice analitico. Cuarta ed. Madrid: 
Ed. Ibéricas, s.d. 1.037 p. 30,00. 

—El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha. u. Sexta ed. Ed. y notas de 
Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1956. 344 p. 25,00. 

Chiari, Alberto. La Madonna per Dante. 
Varese: Ed. Magenta, 1955. 40 p. L. 250. 

Dante Alighieri. La divina commedia. 
Commento di Giovanni Roatta. In- 
troduzione di Silvano Gratilli. Le illus- 
trazionisono della Pittrice Enfma Maz- 
za. Turin: Ed. Saie, Soc. az. internazio- 
nale ed., [1956]. xvi, 527 p. con ottan- 
totto tavole. 

Datain, Jean. Montherlant et V’héritage de la 
Renaissance [suivi de] Le sang des Mala- 
testa [et de] Montherlant et les généalogis- 
tes, par Louis de Saint-Pierre (Coll. 
Artistes et écrivains). Paris: Amiot- 
Dumont, 1956. 80 f. 4 1.800 f. 

Dédéyan, Charles Madame de La Fayette. 
Paris: $ E.D.E.S., 1955. 268 p. 1.000 f. 

Descartes, René. Correspondance pub. par 
Charles Adam et Gérard Milhaud. 
Tome vi. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1956. 376 p. 1.600 f. 


Durry, Marie-Jeanne. Autographes de 
Mariemont. Premiére partie: Avant 
1800. Tomet: De Jean Rolin 4 Mme de 
Pompadour. Paris: Nizet, 1955. 

Dussane, Sociétaire de la Comédie-Fran- 
caise. Un comédien nommé Moliere. Par- 
is: Plon, 1956. 294 p. 540 f. 


Fabricius, Johan W. Mortal pageant: a ro- 
mance of the year of the Great Plague in 
Florence. Trans. from the Dutch Toer- 
nooi met de dood by Roy Edwards. Lon- 


don: Heinemann, 1956. 304 p. 1S/e. 


| 


i 


[Frangois, Michel]. Abel Lefranc, 1863— i 


1952. Nogent-le-Rotrou: Impr. Dau-_ 


peley-Gouverneur, 1955. II p. portr. © 
(Extr. de la Bibliothéque de l’Ecole © 


des Chartes. Tome Cxm, 1955). 


Garcia, Juan. Lepanto y Cervantes. Nueva 


ed. Gerona: Delmau, Carles, Pla, s.d.— 


34 Pp. 5,90. 

Giambullari, Bernardo. Rime inedite o 
rare, con introduzione, note e indice 
generale di tutti i componimenti editi 


e inediti per cura di Italiano Marchetti. 


Florence: Ed. Sansoni antiquariato, 
1955. 278 p. con dieci tavole. 


Giraud, Jeanne. Manuel de bibliographie — 


littéraire pour les XVI°, XVII° et XVIII® 
siécles francais (1936-45). Paris: Nizet, 
1956. xiii, 270 p. 2.000 f.; rel. 2.400 f. 


Giusso, Lorenzo. Vico en la filosofia del 


Barroco. [Murcia: Edit. Aula], 1955. 
303 p. 40,00. 

Halliday, Frank Ernest. Shakespeare in his 
age. London: Duckworth, 1956. xvi, 
362 p. 30/-. 

Hennecke, Hans. Gedichte von Shakespeare 
bis Ezra Pound. Einf., Urtexte u. Uber- 
tr. Wiesbaden: Limes-Verl., [1955]. 
352 p.Lw 14.80. 

Jenkins, Harold. The structural problem in 
Shakespeare’ s ‘Henry the Fourth’: an in- 
augural lecture delivered at Westfield 
College, University of London, on 
May 19, 1955. London: Methuen, 
1956. 28 p. bibliog. 2/6. 

Jud-Schmid, Elisabeth. Der indefinite 
Agens von Chaucer bis Shakespeare. Die 
Worter u. Wendgn. f. ‘man.’ Bern: 
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Francke, [1956]. 128 p 8.50, fis. 8.50. 

La Fontaine, Jean de. Adonis. Introd. de 
Paul Valéry. Grav. orig. de Pierre Yves 
Trémois. Paris: Flammarion, 1955. 
Ix, 56, xi p. ill. pl. portr. (Contains 
among others the variants of the 1658 
MS offered by the author to Fouquet). 

Le Hir, Yves. Esthétique et structure du vers 
Srangais d’ apres les théoriciens du XVI° si- 
écle a nos jours (Pub. de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Grenoble). Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1956. 276 p. 
800 f. 

Milton, John. Paradise lost. Books 1 & 2. 

__ Ed. with an introd. by E. M. W. Till- 
yard and with notes by Phyllis B. Till- 
yard. London: Harrap, 1956. 212 p. 
6/6. 

_Moliére, Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, dit. Le 
misanthrope. Avec notes et commentaire 
par André Dixmier (Coll. Scrittori fran- 
cesi). Rome: Signorelli, 1955. 183 p. 

—CEuvres completes. Ed. établie, présentée 
et annotée par René Bray et par Jacques 
Scherer et suivie d’une iconographie 
scénique . . . (Coll. Le Nombre d’or). 
Tome m (M. de Pourceaugnac. Les 
amants magnifiques. Le bourgeois gentil- 
homme. Psyché. Les fourberies de Scapin. 
La comtesse d’Escarbagnas. Les femmes 
savantes. Le malade imaginaire. Poésies. 
Paris: Le Club du meilleur livre, 1956. 
li, 1.016 p. pls. portr. fac-sim. musique. 

fm 3-000 f, 

_—Théatre complet. Texte établi avec préf., 
chronologie de la vie de Moliére, bibli- 
ographie, notes, variantes et lexique 
par Robert Jouanny. Paris: Garnier, 
1956. 2 V. 996; 932 p. 1.400 f. 

| Polo, Marco. II Milione. A cura di Ettore 
Camesasca. Milan: A. Rizzoli, 1955. 
392 p. L. 240. 

Rabelais, Francois. Gargantua. Texte d’é- 

_ poque intégral. Pointes-séches orig. de 
Gaston Barret. Paris: Ed. d’art Eryx, 
1956. 197 p. pls. et portr. en coul. 
33.000 f. 

—CEuvres. Tome vi. Ed. critique pub. 
sous la dir. de Abel Lefranc (Coll. Tra- 


vaux d’humanisme et Renaissance, 19). 
Geneva: Droz, 1955. 215 p. 37,30 f:s. 
[Ronsard, Pierre de]. Pierre de Ronsard et 
ses musiciens. Sélection des meilleurs 
poémes de Ronsard. Textes musicaux 
de l’€poque [par] France Igly. Introd. 
de Jacques Audiberti. Préf. de Henri 
Busser. Paris: Nouvelles Ed. Debresse, 

[1955]. 373 p. 960 f. 

Schmitt, Carl. Hamlet oder Hekuba. Der 
Einbruch d. Zeit in d. Spiel. (Diissel- 
dorf, K6ln): Diedrichs, [1956]. 72 p. 
6.80. 

Shakespeare, William. King Richard II. 
4th ed. rev. by Peter Ure (Coll. Arden 
series). London: Methuen, 1956. 
Ixxxili, 207 p. 1oy= 

—The life of Timon of Athens (Penguin 
Shakespeare series, ed. by G. B. Harri- 
son). Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1956. 126 p. 2/6. 

Shakespeare-Jahrbuch. Hrsg. im Auftr. d. 
Dt. Shakespeare-Gesellschaft v. Her- 
mann Heuer unter Mitw. v. Wolfgang 
Clemen u. Rudolf Stamm. Bd. 92., 
1956. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 
[1956]. 543 p. Lw. 36.-. 

Spenser, Edmund. The shepherd’s calen- 
dar, and other poems. Ed. with an introd 
by Philip Henderson. London: Dent; 
New York: Dutton, 1956. (Every- 
man’s library, No. 879). 7/-. 

Steele, Alan John. Three centuries of French 
verse, 1511-1819. Edinburgh: Edin- 
burgh University Press, 1956. xxxvii, 
314 p.15/-. 

Tasker, R. A ‘presentation’ of Shakespeare. 
London, 5, Enford Street, W.1., 1956. 
(For private circulation). 

[Tasso, Torquato]. Paris. Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Départment des Imprimés. 
Catalogue des ouvrages de Torquato Tasso 
conservés au Département des imprimés. 
Paris: Imp. Nationale, 1955. 350 f. 

Valle, Angela. Some events in Dante’s pil- 
grimage. (Typewriter script, unpriced). 
London, 31 King’s Rd. S.W. 3, Mark- 
ham House P, 1956. 

Vauquelin de la Fresnaie [, Jean]. Les for- 
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esteries. Texte de l’éd. de 1955 pub. 
avec une introd. et des notes par Marc 
Bensimon. Geneva: Droz, 1956. 169 p. 
8 fis. 

Veyres, Georges. Regards sur la poésie 
classique. Ligugé (Vienne): Impr. Au- 
bin, 1955. 47 p. 

Wandruszka, Mario. Das Bild des Mensch- 
en in der Sprache der italienischen Re- 
naissance (Schriften u. Vortrage d. Pe- 
trarca-Instituts, K6ln. 7). Krefeld: 
Scherpe-Verl., 1956. 30 p. 

Weber, Henri. Lacréation poétique au XVI° 


siécle en France, de Maurice Sceve a Agrip-. 


pa d’ Aubigné. Paris: Nizet, 1956. 2 v. 
ens. 775 p. 3.500 f. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, 
AND SCIENCE 


Alquié, Ferdinand. Descartes. L’>homme 
et l’ceuvre (Coll. Connaissance des let- 
tres, 45). Paris: Hatier-Boivin, 1956. 
175 p. 375 f. 

Bernoville, Gaétan. Saint Ignace de Loyo- 
la et les Jésuites (Coll. Le Livre chrétien, 
25). Paris: Fayard, [1956]. 125 p. front. 
ill. 190 f. Rel. 260 f. 

Bouyer, Louis. Autour d’Erasme. Paris: 
Ed. du Cerf, 1955. 195 p. 540 f. 

Brunet, Georges. Le pari de Pascal. Préf. 
de Jean Mesnard. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1956. 140 p. 4 pls. 480 f. 

Calvin, Johannes. Musste Reformation 
sein? Calvins Antwort an Kardinal 
Sadolet. (Aus dem Lat.) iibers. und 
eingel. von Giinter Gloede. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, [1956]. 52p. 

Carré, Ambroise Marie, 0.P. L’église s’est- 
elle réconciliée avec le thédtre? De Moli- 
ére a Jouvet. Paris: Ed. du Cerf, 1956. 
116 p. 300 f. 

Corbie, Geneviéve de. Francois Xavier, 
Paventurier du Christ (Coll. Vies des 
saints et biographies). Paris: Apostolat 
de la presse, 1955. 88 p. 200 f. 

Cristiani, Ch™® Léon. Une grande mys- 
tique: sainte Thérése d’ Avila (Coll. Vies 
des saints et biographies). Paris: Apos- 
tolat de la presse, 1956. 200 p. 400 f. 


Delastre, Louise André. Saint Ignace de 
Loyola, le capitaine du roi Jésus (Coll. 
Nos amis les saints). Lyon: Ed. et Im- 
pr. du Sud-Est, 1956. 260 f. cart. 380 f. 

[Francois d’Assise]. Les opuscules de saint 
Frangois d’ Assise. Texte latin de Quar- 
rachi. Introd., trad. frang. et tables du 
R. P. Damien Vorreux, 0.F.M., de l’ab- 


bé Paul Bayart et des FF. MM. de la — 


Clartédieu. Paris: Ed. franciscaines, 


1956. 351 p. 700 f. 
Guillermou, Alain. La vie de saint Ignace 


de Loyola. Postface de Charles Larére, 


s.J. Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1956. 277 p. 
600 f. 


Ignace de Loyola, saint. Le récit du pélerin. — 


Autobiographie. Nouv. éd. ent. ref. 
par A. Thiry (Museum Lessianum). 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1956. 15¢ 
p. 480 f. 


) 


—Diario espiritual. Ed. manual en el 1v 


centenario de sua santa muerte. Comil- 
las: Universidad Pontificia, 1956. 186 p. 


Itard, Jean. La géométrie de Descartes. Par-_ 


is: Palais de la Découverte (Univ. de 
Paris), 1956. 15 p. 70 f. 
Jerez, Hipolito. Inigo de Loyola: Su perfil 


humano. Seg. ed. Bilbao: El Mensajero — 


del Corazén de Jésus, 1956. 391 p. 
35.00. 

Kleinhans, Theodore John. Martin Lu- 
ther, saint and sinner. London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, 1956. 144 p. 8/6. 

Lefévre, Roger. La vocation de Descartes. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. 300 p. 700 f. 

Mantoy, Jacques. Des Pensées de Pascal a 
l’ Apologie. Textes commentés et anno- 
tés . . . Paris: Ed. de l’Ecole, [1955]. 
162 p. ill. 250 f. 

Moreau, Joseph. L’ univers leibnizien (Coll. 
Problémes et doctrines). Lyon-Paris: 
Vitte, 1956. 256 p. 1.200 f. 

Pascal, Blaise. Traités de l’équilibre des li- 
queurs et de la pesanteur de la masse d’air 
(Coll. Les Maitres de la pensée scienti- 
fique). Paris: Gauthiers-Villars, 1956. 
XXvii, 106 p. 800 f. 

Protestant Truth Society. Protestant mar- 
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tyrs under Mary Tudor: their lives and 
their memorials. London: Protestant 
Truth Society, [1956]. 120 p. 2/-. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Robinet, André. Malebranche et Leibniz. 
Paris: J. Vrin, 1955. 526 p. 2.880 f. 


Robert E. Taylor 


Supplementary Booklist 


A List of Books published 1948-56 which have not been noticed in 
the RN bibliographies, prepared by Paul O. Kristeller. 


Petrus Abaelardus, Dialectica. First com- 
plete edition of the Paris ms, by L. M. 
De Rijk. Assen: Van Gorkum & Co., 
1956. (Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies 
. . . uitgaven van het Filosofisch Insti- 
tuut der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, 
I) cx, $1-637 p. Critical edition of im- 
portant work of Abelard, with learned 
introduction in English, ample indices. 

Carlo Angeleri, Il problema religioso del 
Rinascimento: Storia della critica e biblio- 
grafia. Florence, Le Monnier, 1952, vii, 
221 p. Critical survey and ample classi- 
fied bibliography on the interpretation 
of the Renaissance, and especially on 
its religious attitudes. Rich, useful, 
well-indexed. 

Archivio di Filosofia, Filosofia dell’ Arte. 
Rome-Milan, 1953. 245 p. (1953, Part 
1). Articles on esthetics by T. W. Ador- 
no, V. Jankelevitch, G. Marcel and 
others, as well as articles on Bosch (W. 
Fraenger) and Ficino (A. Chastel). At 
end, some book reviews and list of 
books received. 

Archivio di Filosofia, Testi umanistici su 
la Retorica. Rome-Milan, Bocca, 1953 
(Part 3). 157 p. Texts and studies con- 
cerning F. Patrizi (E. Garin), Mario 
Nizolio (P. Rossi) and Peter Ramus 
(C. Vasoli). 

Archivio di Filosofia, 1955, Testi umanis- 
tici su l’ Ermetismo. Rome, Bocca, 1955. 
162 p. Article by E. Garin on Renais- 
sance Hermetism, followed by texts of 


L. Lazzarelli (M. Brini), Francesco 
Giorgio (C. Vasoli) and Cornelio 
Agrippa (C. Zambelli). 

Giuseppe Billanovich, I primi umanisti e 
le tradizioni dei classici latini. Fribourg, 
Editions Universitaires, 1953. 41 p. 
Learned opening lecture given Feb. 2, 
1951, in Fribourg. 

Philippi Callimachi, Rhetorica. Ed. Casi- 
mirus Felix Kumaniecki. Warsaw, 
1950. Auctarium Maeandreum vol. 1. 
Xx, 160 p. and plates. Critical edition, 
with a learned preface, of a previously 
unpublished rhetorical treatise by a 
famous Italian humanist who spent the 
latter part of his life in Poland. The 
MSs was found by the editor in a small 
library in Silesia. 

Johannis Michaelis Alberti Guidonis 
Carrariensis filii oratio de fato et for- 
tuna, ed. G. Giraldi, Filosofia dell’ Uni- 
sita 6 (Jan.—March 1954) 45-69; 7(Apr. 
—June 1954) 60-69. Unpublished text 
and notes. 

Alberto Chiari, Indagini e Letture: Secon- 
da serie. Florence, Le Monnier, 1954. 
298 p. Lire 950. Collected essays on 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, San Bernardino, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and other subjects. 

La Civilta Veneziana del secolo di Marco 
Polo. Florence, Sansoni, 1955. 126 p. 
A series of lectures on Marco Polo de- 
livered in 1954 at the Fondazione Gior- 
gio Cini in Venice by Riccardo Bac- 
chelli, Angelo Monteverdi, Roberto 
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Sabatino Lopez, Yves Renouard and 
Otto Demus. 

Frederick Copleston, s.j., A History of 
Philosophy. Vol. m1: Ockham to Suarez. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press, 1953. 1X, 479 p. $5. 

Cusanus Texte. tv. Briefwechsel des Niko- 
laus von Kues. Dritte Sammlung. Das 
Vermiachtnis des Nikolaus von Kues. 
Der Brief an Nikolaus Albergati nebst 
der Predigt in Montoliveto (1463). 
Ed. Gerda von Bredow. (Sitzungsbe- 
richte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Histo- 
rische Klasse, Jahrgang 1955, no. 2). 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1955. 109 p. 
Critical edition of a sermon and letter 
of Cusanus, both previously unpub- 
lished, with learned philosophical and 
historical commentary. 

English Miscellany: A Symposium of His- 
tory, Literature and the Arts. Ed., Mario 
Praz. Vol. 1. Rome, Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura, 1950. vii, 263 p. Impor- 
tant collection of articles in English 
and Italian on the history of English 
literature, and on the cultural relations 
between England and Italy. The vol- 
ume includes articles on Beaumont 
and Fletcher (M. Mincoff), Milton 
(M. Bottrall), on Vico, Hobbes and 
Machiavelli (F. Nicolini). Vol. m, 1951. 
viii, 285 p. Includes a long study by 
James Hutton (p. 1-63; ‘Some English 
Poems in Praise of Music’) and articles 
on Shakespeare (K. Muir), Milton (F. 
F. Prince) and on Dante and the Eng- 
lish Romantic poets (O. Doughty). 

Europa im XV. Jahrhundert von Byzanti- 
nern gesehen (Byzantinische Geschichts- 
schreiber, hrsg. Endre v. Ivanka, vol. 
m1). Graz-Wien-Kéln, Styria, 1954. 
189 p. Excerpts from Byzantine his- 
torians, with two letters of Manuel 
Chrysoloras, selected to illustrate West- 
ern Europe in the 15th century, in Ger- 
man translations with extensive notes. 

Essays in Medieval Life and Thought, pre- 
sented in honor of Austin Patterson 


Luigi Firpo, II processo di Giordano Brune 


Andreae Fricii Modrevii, Opera Omnia. 


Evans. Ed. John H. Mundy, Richard 
W. Emery, Benjamin N. Nelson. 
New York, Columbia U Press, 1955. 
xviii, 258 p. Contributions by Henry 
H. Wiggins, W. H. May, Dayton 
Phillips (Bonaventura), A. C. Shan- 
non, Charles Trinkaus (Luther), Fran- 
cis S. Benjamin, Marshall Clagett. 
George B. Fowler, Pearl Kibre, Mer- 
riam Sherwood, Richard W. Emery, 
Sister Mary Ambrose (Mulholland). 
John H. Mundy, Peter Riesenberg and 
Kenneth M. Setton. 4 
(Quaderni della Rivista storica italiana 
1). Naples, Edizioni scientifiche itali- 
ane, 1949. 120 p. Reprinted from Rix 
vista storica italiana vols. 60 and 61, 
Reconstruction of Bruno’s trial on the 
basis of all available documents. 


Andreae Fricii Modrevii, Opera Omnia. 


(ed. Academia Scientiarum Polona). 
Volumen 1: Commentariorum De Re- 
publica Emendanda libri quinque, ed. 
Casimirus Kumaniecki (Cracow), 
1953. 571 p. zl. 60.-. Critical text of a 
political treatise by the 16th-century 
Polish humanist, with some of his let- 
ters, and a learned introduction in Latin. | 
Vol. mt: De ecclesia liber secundus. Ed. 
Casimirus Kumaniecki (Cracow), A-: 
cademia Scientiarum Polona, Pans- 
twowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1955. 
362 p. zl. 31.-. Critical edition of three | 
theological treatises by the Polish hu-- 
manist, based on the Basel edition of 
1559. (For Vol. a of the above series, 
see RN vill, 34.) 


Galileo Galilei, Dialogue on the Great. 


World Systems, in the Salusbury trans. 
Revised, annotated, introduction by 
Giorgio De Santillana. Chicago, U of 
Chicago Press, 1953. lviii, 506 p. $12.50. 


Eugenio Garin, Medioevo e Rinascimento: 


Studi e Ricerche. Bari, Laterza, 1954. 
341 p Lire 1800. Collection of impor-. 
tant articles reprinted from various: 
periodicals and volumes. Besides stud~. 
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ies on general problems of the Renais- 
sance, there are monographic articles 
on Acciaiuoli, Ficino and Leonardo. 

B. Paolo Giustiniani, Secretum meum mihi 
o dell’amore di Dio, Ragionamenti sei. 
Pubblicati nell’idioma originale dagli 
Eremiti della . . . Congregazione (di 
Monte Corona), con prefazione del 
Rev. P. Anselmo Stolz, 0.s.3. Sacro 
Eremo Tusculano sopra Frascati (Ro- 
ma), 1941. 166 p. Critical edition of the 
spiritual meditations of the Blessed 
Paolo (Tommaso) Giustiniani, human- 
ist and Catholic reformer of the early 
16th century, from the autograph mss 
in the congregation of Monte Corona 
near Frascati. 

Juliana Hill née Cotton, Death and Poli- 
tian. Repr. from Durham University 
Journal, Jane 1954, with corrections, 4 
appendices, 2 illus. 16 p. 

Ernst Hoffman, Pddagogischer Humanis- 
mus. Ziirich-Stuttgart, Artemis-Verlag, 
1955. 364 p. A collection of 22 papers 
by the late Ernst Hoffman, dealing with 
the philosophy and history of educa- 
tion, ed. by W. Riiegg and Arthur 
Stein. 

Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinasci- 
mento, II Rinascimento: Significato e 
Limiti. Atti dell’ m1 Convegno inter- 
nazionale sul Rinascimento. Florence, 
Palazzo Strozzi, 25-28 sept. 1952. Flor- 
ence, Sansoni, 1952. 211 p. Lire 1500. 
Proceedings of the third international 
congress on the Renaissance held in 
Florence, 1952. Contains papers on the 
meaning of the Renaissance in the var- 
ious historical fields by Saitta (philoso- 
phy and science), Bosco (literature), 
Salmi (art), Sapori (economy), Barba- 
doro (politics) and Pincherle (religion), 
and a summary of the discussions. 
Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 
La pubblicazione delle fonti del Medioevo 
Europeo negli ultimi 70 anni (1883- 
1953). Relazioni al Convegno di Studi 
delle Fonti del Medioevo Europeo in 
occasione del 70° della fondazione dell’ 
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Istituto Storico Italiano (Roma 14-18 
aprile 1953). Rome, Istituto Storico 
Italiano, 1954. Papers presented to con- 
gress held in Rome, 1953, on the pub- 
lication of medieval texts and docu- 
ments during the last 70 years. Besides 
the reports on the various European 
countries, there are special papers on 
legal sources (G. Mor), on Byzantine 
history (P. Lamma), on hagiography 
(B. de Gaiffier), on the Benedictines 
(T. Leccisotti) and Franciscans (C. Pi- 
ana), on the translations from the Ara- 
bic (M. T. d’Alverny) and on the hu- 
manists (P. O. Kristeller and A. Pero- 
sa). 


Leonard de Vinci et  expérience scientifique 


au seiziéme siécle (Colloques Interna- 
tionaux du Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, Sciences hu- 
maines). Paris, Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique et Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1953. viii, 275 p. 
1500 francs. Papers read in July 1952 at 
a congress held in memory of Leonar- 
do in the chateaux of the Loire. They 
include: G. Sarton, ‘Léonard de Vinci, 
ingénieur et savant’; P. H. Michel, 
‘Léonard de Vinci et le probléme de la 
pluralité des mondes’; G. de Santillana, 
‘Léonard et ceux qu’il n’a pas lus’; E. 
Belt, ‘Les dissections anatomiques de 
Léonard de Vinci’; R. Klibansky, 
‘Copernic et Nicolas de Cues’; A. 
Chastel, ‘Léonard et la culture’. 


Libera Cattedra di Storia della Civilta 


Fiorentina (Unione Fiorentina). II 
Quattrocento. Florence, Sansoni, 1954. 
299 p. Lire 1500. A series of lectures on 
the civilization of 15th-century Flor- 
ence by Riccardo Bacchelli, E. Paolo 
Lamanna, Eugenio Garin, Diego Val- 
eri, Arturo Loria, Yves Renouard and 
others. The topics include: Ficino, Po- 
liziano, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Luigi Pul- 
ci, Savonarola, Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
Brunelleschi, Alberti, Donatello, Pol- 
laiuolo and Botticelli. 


Anneliese Maier, An der Grenze von Scho- 


lastie und Naturwissenschaft. 2nd ed. 
Rome, Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 
1952. 388 p. Learned study, based on 
Mss and rare editions, of 14th-century 
natural philosophy. Deals especially 
with the problems of material sub- 
stance, gravitation and the so-called 
latitude of forms. 

Scritti scelti di Lorenzo de’ Medici, a cura di 
Emilio Bigi. Torino, UTET, 1955. 683 
p. Lire 2300. Careful edition which 
contains, besides a large selection of 
Lorenzo’s poems, his commentary on 
his own sonnets, the Novella di Giacop- 
po attributed to him on good grounds, 
and 30 letters. 

Testi non toscani del Quattrocento, a cura di 
Bruno Migliorini e Gianfranco Folena. 
Modena, Societa Tipografica Moden- 
ese, 1953. xxiv, 199 p. Anthology of 
vernacular prose texts from Italian re- 
gions other than Tuscany. Mostly ar- 
chival documents, but also several let- 
ters and literary prose texts. Carefully 
edited, and indispensable for a study of 
the Italian dialects during the period. 


Medioevo e Rinascimento: Studi in onore di 


Bruno Nardi. Florence, Sansoni, 1955. 
2 vols. x, 932 p. Lire 8000. A rich col- 
lection of articles on medieval and 
Renaissance philosophy and literature 
dedicated to Bruno Nardi upon his 
7oth birthday. The contributors in- 
clude: G. Billanovich, U. Bosco, V. 
Branca, A. Corsano (Bruno), M. T. 
d’Alverny, C. Dionisotti (Ermolao 
Barbaro), L. Firpo (Franc. Pucci), E. 
Franceschini (L. Bruni), G. Funaioli, 
E. Garin (on the Plato translations of 
the early 15th century), E. Gilson, T. 
Gregory (F. Patrizi), P. O. Kristeller, 
F. Lombardi (Bruno), Anneliese Maier, 
L. Minio-Paluello, G. Radetti (Valla), 
A. Renaudet (Lefévre d’Etaples), T. 
Silverstein, U. Spirito, F. van Steen- 
berghen, S. Vanni-Rovighi, G. Ver- 
beke, R. Weiss (Jacopo Angeli), B.M 
Xiberta and Frances Yates. With a bi- 
bliography of Nardi. 


Giovanni Nencioni, Fra Grammatica e Re-- 
torica: Un caso di polimorfia della linguas 
letteraria dal secolo XIII al XVI. (Ac-- 
cademia Toscana di Scienze e Lettere: 
‘La Colombaria’). Florence, Leo S.. 
Olschki, 1953. 181 p. Detailed study oft 
a phenomenon of varying verbal in- 
flection (dissono and dissero) in Italiani 
literary practice and theory from the» 
14th to the 17th centuries. 

Mario Nizolio, De veris principiis et verat 
ratione philosophandi contra pseudophilo-- 
sophos libri IV. Ed. Quirinus Breert. 
(Edizione Nazionale dei Classici det! 
Pensiero Italiano, Serie u, vol. 33. 
Rome, Bocca, 1956. Ixxiv, 218 p. A 
critical edition of this interesting work: 
which appeared first in 1553 and wes 
edited by Leibniz in 1670, with a learn~- 
ed introduction. 

Odrodzenie w Polsce. Ed. S. Lorentz. War= : 
saw, n.d. 191 p. Illustrations of Renais- + 
sance art in Poland, with a short intro-- 
duction in Polish. 

Panofsky, Dora and Erwin, Pandora’ss 
Box: The Changing Aspects of a Mythi-- 
cal Symbol. (Bollingen Series im). New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1956. xiv, 1583 
p. $4. A richly illustrated and stimulat- - 
ing account of the history of the Pan-- 
dora story from classical antiquity to 
the present day. 

Elisabeth Pellégrin, La Bibliothéque des 
Visconti et des Sforza Ducs de Milan, au) 
XYV* siécle. (Publications de l'Institut de : 
Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes, , 
v). Paris, Centre National des Recher- - 
ches Scientifiques, 1955. ix, 494 p. An- - 
notated text of three inventories of the { 
Visconti and Sforza library, with a his- } 
torical introduction and ample indices. 

Petrus Pomponatius, Tractatus de immor- 
talitate animae. A cura di Gianfranco 
Morra. Bologna, Nanni & Jian 
ghi, 1954. 244 p. Edition of Pompo- 
nazzi’s famous treatise, based on the : 
printed text of 1516, with an Italian 
translation and a bibliography. The ap- 
paratus of citations is derived from E. . 


{ 
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Cassirer et al., The Renaissance Philoso- 
phy of Man (Chicago, 1948). 

Ioannis Ioviani Pontani, Carmina Ec- 
loghe-Elegie-Liriche. A cura di Johannes 
Oeschger. Bari, Laterza, 1948. 522 p. 
Lire 2400. Careful edition of Pontano’s 
Latin lyrical poems, based on the edi- 
tions of the early 16th century, with a 
critical note at end. 

Giuseppe Prezzolini, Machiavelli Anti- 
cristo. Rome, Gherardo Casini, 1954. 
vii, 477 p. Lire 2500. Important mono- 
graph in which a lifelong study of the 
author is summed up. Covers Machia- 
velli’s thought, style, forerunners, 
works, life, friends and influence. As 
the title suggests, the anti-religious as- 
pect of Machiavelli’s thought is em- 
phasized and even exaggerated. 
Prosatori Latini del Quattrocento, a cura di 
Eugenio Garin. (La letteratura italiana, 
Storia e testi, vol. 13). Milan-Naples, 
R. Ricciardi, 1952. xix, 1140 p. A use- 
ful and excellently edited selection of 
1sth-century Latin prose, accompanied 
by Italian translations and notes. The 
authors represented are Salutati (Invec- 
tive against Loschi), Bruni (Dialogi ad 
Petrum Histrum), Francesco Barbaro 
(de re uxoria), Buonaccorso da Monte- 
magno (de nobilitate), Lapo da Castigli- 
onchio (de curiae commodis), Poggio (3 
letters and de avaricia), Barzizza (ora- 
tion), Guarino (letter), Ludovicus Car- 
bo (oration), Manetti (de dignitate et 
excellentia hominis Book tv), Filelfo (de 
exilio, Book m1), Valla (de libero arbitrio, 
de professione religiosorum, and prefaces 
of the Elegantiae), Alberti (3 Intercoe- 
nales), Pius m (from the Commentarii), 
Platina (from the Vitae Pontificum), 
Landino (from the Disputationes Ca- 
maldulenses), Pico (3 letters), Ermolao 
Barbaro (3 letters), Poliziano (oration 
and 3 letters, with a letter of Paulus 
Cortesius), Ficino (de raptu Pauli and 
de sole), Giov. Brancati (deploratio de 
morte Paulae), Pontano (de principe), 
Ant. Galateo (Eremita). Some of these 
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important texts are presented here for 
the first time in a modern edition. 


Rassegna Volterrana, XXI-XxUl, 1955. pp. 


33-41: Isabella Inghirami, ‘Notizie dei 
codici, degli autografi e delle stampe 
riguardanti le opere dell’umanista vol- 
terrano Tommaso Inghirami, detto 
Fedro’. pp. 46-52: Robert Weiss, ‘Un’ 
orazione dimenticata di Tommaso Fe- 
dra Inghirami’. 


A Renaissance Treasury, ed. by Hiram 


Haydn and John Charles Nelson. Gar- 
den City, Doubleday, 1953. 432 p. $6. 
An anthology of passages from conti- 
nental Renaissance poetry and prose in 
English translation. The emphasis is on 
literature rather than on history or 
philosophy. Most well-known authors 
are represented. About half of the vol- 
ume contains Italian material, the re- 
mainder is divided among Spain, 
France and Germany (with Switzer- 
land, the Low Countries and Poland). 


Paul Renucci, L’aventure de ’ humanisme 


européen au Moyen-Age (Ivéme—x1véme 
siécle). Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1953. 
266 p. Ample survey of the study of 
the classics during the Middle Ages, 
with special emphasis on the cultural 
relations between Italy and France. 
Much information and insight, but 
great gaps. Bibliographical references 
are ample but often antiquated. 


Giuseppe Saitta, I] Pensiero italiano nell’u- 


manesimo e nel rinascimento. Vol. u: Il 
Rinascimento. Bologna, C. Zuffi, 1950. 
598 p. Lire 3000. Vol. m: Il Rinas- 
cimento. 1951. 593 p. Lire 3000. These 
two volumes complete Prof. Saitta’s 
detailed and substantial work on the 
Italian philosophers of the Renaissance 
period (Vol. 1 appeared in 1949). Vol. 
m covers, besides many minor authors, 
Leonardo, Fracastoro, Cardano, Cesal- 
pino, Pomponazzi, Nizzoli, Palingen- 
io, Patrizzi, as well as many scientists 
and literary critics. Vol. mt treats Tele- 
sio, Bruno, Campanella, Galileo and 
his school, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 


the political theorists and the religious 
thinkers of the Reformation. 

Studi Letterari: Miscellanea in onore di Emi- 
lio Santini. Palermo, U. Manfredi, 
1956. xv, 484.p. Collection of articles 
dedicated to E. Santini on his 7oth 
birthday, with a bibliography of his 
writings. The contributors include E. 
Li Gotti, S. Caramella, F. Maggini, M. 
Casella, P. O. Kristeller (on a Latin 
novella by Francesco Tedaldi, Floren- 
tine merchant of the 15th century), C. 
Grayson (Alberti and Bernardo Bem- 
bo), B. Migliorini, G. Di Pino (on lit- 
erature and science in 17th-century 
Italy), J. G. Fucilla, V. Branca, C. Pel- 
legrini, A. Chiari, G. Fatini, F. Flora, 
M. Apollonio and G. Santangelo. 

Fritz Schalk, Das Publikum im Italienischen 
Humanismus. (Schriften und Vortrige 
des Petrarca-Instituts K6ln, no. 6). 
Krefeld, Scherpe-Verlag, 1955. 37 p. 

Kenneth M. Setton, “The Byzantine 
Background to the Italian Renaissance’. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 100, I, 1956, 1-76. 

Studia Oliveriana. Vol. 1. Pesaro, Ente 
Olivieri, 1953. 117 p. A new periodical 
sponsored by the Biblioteca Oliveriana 
in Pesaro. Among the articles: S. Agos- 
tini, ‘Di Ludovico Agostino poeta pe- 
sarese (1536-1612)’; A. Brancati, “Ber- 
nardo e Torquato Tasso alla corte di 
Guidobaldo m della Rovere’. Vol. u, 
1954. 141 p. Among the articles: L. 
Firpo, ‘Ludovico Agostini riformatore 
sociale e consigliere politico’; S. Paxi- 
madopoulos, ‘Rapports entre la Gréce 


byzantine et la ville de Pesaro au xvéme 
et xvieme siécles’; A. Perosa, ‘Politia- 
nus ludens’; M. Zicari, ‘Il pit: antico 
codice di lettere di P. Paolo Vergerio 
il vecchio’. 


Osiris, Vol. x1, ed. G. Sarton, J. Mogenet, 


P. Kibre. Bruges, De Tempel, 1954. 
536 p. Important collection of articles 
on the history of science. Of interest to 


Renaissance scholars are the contribu- _ 


tions by C. Trinkaus (Petrarch), H. _ 
Weisinger (Le Roy), C. F. Biihler 
(anonymous herbal), C. D. Hellman” 


(Matthaeus Zeisius), M. T. Hodgen | 


(Seb. Miinster), as well as Pearl Kibre’s © 
biography and bibliography of Lynn — 


Thorndike to whom the volume is _ 


dedicated. 


Giovanni Tortelli, On Medicine and Phy- 


sicians. Gian Giacomo Bartolotti, On © 


the Antiquity of Medicine. Two histor-_ 


ies of medicine of the xvth century ed. — 


and trans. by Dorothy M. Schullian 


and Luigi Belloni. Milan, Stucchi, 
1954. xliv, 226 p. Plates. Text of Tor- — 


telli’s and Bartolotti’s treatises in the — 


original Latin, with English and Italian 
translations. The learned introduction 
is in English and Italian. 


Lorenzo Valla, Scritti filosofici e religiosi. 


Florence, Sansoni, 1953. xxxvii, 469 p. 
Lire 2000. Italian translation of De vero 
et falso bono (de voluptate), de libero arbit- 
rio, de falso credita et ementita Constan- 
tini donatione, de professione religiosorum, 
Apologia, and the oration in praise of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, with a learned 
introduction by Giorgio Radetti. 


NOTE 
Nominations for the 1957 Dexter Award for advancing knowledge 
of the history of Chemistry should be sent to Mr. Sidney M. Edel- 
stein, Secretary, Division of the History of Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society, 819 Edgewater Road, New York 59, N. Y. The 
advancement may be either by publication or teaching, bibliography 
or long and meritorious services resulting in the advancement of the 


history of Chemistry. 
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CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


LATEST CATALOGUES 


152. Italy. History, Topography, Literature, Art. 
153 & 154. Middle Ages and Renaissance. 


155 & 156. Orientalia, including books from the Library of 
Dr. George Sarton. 


WILLIAM SALLOCH Old, Rare& Scholarly Books 
142 Seventh Avenue South, New York 14, New York 


A complete file of the back numbers of 
RENAISSANCE NEWS 


including indices & microfilm of out-of-print numbers through 1x may be 
obtained at a total cost of $25. Separate volumes are available as follows: 


Volume 1 (1948), Volume 11 (1949) and Index 

on Microfilm positive $4 
Volumes 111, Iv, V (1950, 1951, 1952) and Index $4 
Volumes VI, VII, VIII (1953, 1954, 1955) and Index 
Volume 1x and Studies in the Renaissance 111 at 

current subscription rates $4. 


Studies in the Renaissance 1, 11, each $3 
Checks in payment of back numbers should be made payable to 


Renaissance News 1161 AMSTERDAM AVENUE: NEW YORK 27 
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A Contribution to a Union Catalog 
of 16th Century Imprints 
in certain New England Libraries 


Compiled by Professor Leicester Bradner of the Department of 
English at Brown University 
Published by Brown University Library 1953 
466 pages, multilithed 
A short-title census of more than 10,000 sixteenth century imprints 
in fifty New England libraries 
Can be supplied: Unbound at $3.00, Bound at $5.24 


ti 


postpaid, no discount 
Address orders to 


BROWN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Providence 12, Rhode Island 
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Milton and Science 


QBRONE 


‘S) KESTER SVENDSEN reveals the place of science in Milton’s : 

thought—its use as argument in his prose and as art in his poet- 
‘S) ry. Throughout his intensive study, the author is concerned | 
) with the richly symbolic and emblematic elements of popular 
C3 science in the Renaissance. As a result of his illuminating anal- 
{6} ysis, many passages in Milton’s poems are revealed for the | 
‘GS first time in their full depth. $5.50 | 
ya Through your bookseller, or from 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

C6 79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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